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strong Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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24 East Fourth St. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-otlice—whether directed to his name or an- 
other's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. ' ; 

2. If a person orders his popes discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, Whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


POETRY. 





For the Woman's Journal. 
PERE MARQUETTE. 
BY HATTIF TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Oh, pale young priest, whose dreamy eyes 
With more than Rembrandt splendors gleam, 
Standing beneath the tender skies 
Of fair, soft France, dreaming thy dream; 
I gaze back at thee, through the years 
Glorious with many a dear-bought fame, 
And nowhere falleth tenderer tears 
Than onthe page which bears thy name. 


1 see thee in thy youth's first flush, 
Full of the burning dream of fame, 
Longing, adown the breathless hush 
Of coming time, to hear thy name; 
Aglow with all the maddening wine 
Which surges in the veins of youth, | 
Drunk with the splendor of the fine 
Grand dreams, thou holdest for the truth. | 


Oh, matchless splendor of the days! | 
Ere yet we have unlearned our dreams; | 
How, from the sunset side of life, | 
The radiance on them gleams! 
I see thee standing now amid 
The fragrance of those early hopes, 
While yet, from thy deep eyes, are hid 
Life’s saddened western slopes. 





And then I watch thee, while the thought 
Of duty slowly fills thy soul, 

Till, by degrees. thy life is brought 
*Neath its divine control, 

And slowly, sadly, one by one, 
Thy dreams, thy hopes before it fall, 

Till the one thought—work to be done 
For God and man—is all. 


| 
| 


Across the sea it speeds thy feet, 
Across the trackless western wild, 

Where the rude savage, stern and fleet, 
Lists to the words, so mild 
And gentle, thou dost speak; 

While others perish quick as thought, 
They seem to read, though poor and weak, 
The message thou hast brought. 


Around Superior’s pictured rocks 
They gather, listening to thy worda, 
While far away the battle’s shocks 
Seem to recede, and chords 
Of tenderer feeling softly stir 
Within each dull and savage heart; | 
Christ’s name upon the page they blur 
With tears from founts which rarely start. | 





| 


In lodges of each warlike race 
I see thee welcomed with great cheer, 
And many a stern aud sombre face 


|ago,in a Fast Day sermon, and there 


been ‘‘original abolitionists.”’ 


| what to leave out. 
'man must be uncommonly without brains, I 


Now, by Lake Huron’s atony shore, 
They point us to a lonely grave; 

Rudely the inland sea doth roar, 
Wildly the pine trees wave, 

And jagged rocks flung everywhere, 
Bear scant and sombre coats of moss; 

No vine, no flower is swaying there, 
Nought save a moss-grown cross. 


Yet more than sculptured monument, 
Or flower-strewn grave in Peré la Chaise 
Is that low mound where he, content 
To rest so, shines adown the ways 
Of this dull age, and shows us so, 
A man to fill our longing eyes, 
Wherein with saintly radiance glow 
The beauties of self-sacrifice. 





For the Woman's Journal. 
WATCH AND PRAY. 
BY EVA M. KELLER. 


I will watch with thee, Old Year— 
Lay thy head upon my breast, 

I would soothe thee unto rest. 
Thou hast brought me many a tear; 
Yet I weep to have thee go, 

For thy dear old face I know. 

Fold thy hands and close thine eyes. 
1 will pray away thy breath, 

Thou shalt not know ‘tis death. 
Ahme! How the sad time flies— 
Lips must learn to say farewell, 
Hands must plant the asphodel. 





THE MORAL OF THE FABLE. 


“It would save us alla great deal of trouble, 
my friend,”’ said once that quaint old preach- 


| er, Leonard Withington of Newbury, Mass., 
| “if the moral of a fable could only be written 


or) 


at the beginning of it, instead of at the end. 
This I heard him say, more than twenty years 
has 
hardly been a not 
brought to me some illustrations of this bit of 
homely truth. 

How constantly we meet people who wish, 
now that Slavery is abolished, that they had 
If there is any 
circumstance on which they can rely to con- 
nect them with that class, they make the most 


month since which has 


of it; if not, they deplore, more or less frank- 


ly, the omission. This is because that fable 
is finished, and they have read the moral at 
the end. But the fable of Woman Suffrage, 
which is still in process, and where we have 
not yet reached the moral—this is to them by 


no means so interesting. By and by, if they 


live to see this carried, the moral will be clear 


to them, and they will wish that they had only 
foreseen it. , 

The life of a reformer has always this inter- 
est, that it divines the moral beforehand, and 
The risks that other 
people wish they had taken, the reformer 
takes; the risk, that is, not of being mobbed 
or persecuted, but of finding that you have 
given your time and life and energy to a toil 
that never came to anything. What effort, 
what strength we are wasting; how many 
pleasant things we are losing; if Woman Suf- 
frage is never, after all, to be accomplished! 
But this is a part of the moral of the fable. 
By and by, I believe, we shall see, if we live 
long enough, that the Woman Suffrage move- 


proceeds accordingly. 


) ment was, all along, just as sure a thing as 


was the Anti-Slavery movement; and that 
there is no more question how the fable shall 
come out than there was in that now completed 
reform. 

This confidence is felt, not because this re- 


| form is opposed and derided—for that may 


happen to unwise agitations as well as to wise 
ones,—but because it is more and more plain 
that it is based on the truth, and therefore ir- 


resistible. It is one of the best rewards of 


the reformer that he learns faith in his reform | 


from the very fact that he has tested it by 
longlabor. People outside always said ‘*Why 
are not the Abolitionists tired witha talk that 
must be an old story to them?’”’ But we now 
see that it was always a new story; that in- 
stead of Garrison’s being obliged to pump his 
brains to fill his weekly Liberator, it was in 


| reality always filled for him by the events of 


the week; the only problem was to decide 


Soin this movement; a 


| ing a sentence neatly. 
| : 7 | 
| cofiservative? 


seemed heartily to enjoy it. If any one does, 


for a time, so much the worse for him, since 
that which he rejoices in conserving will pres- 
ently change, in spite of him, and he must 


give it up in despair. The conservative must 


always feel, after all, as did the Confederate | 


| army during that last year of the war; ready 
| to fight it through, and play out the play, but 
surely knowing that the imperturbable Grant 
and his legions were waiting. Whereas the 


| loaded dice, and sooner or later the victory 
| will be his; if not in his life time, no matter. 
| on P ; 
| Thefable draws always nearer its ending; then 


| comes the moral. 


} 
| the reformer works should disappoint him, 


| the truth of his attitude, and the lesson of his 
| work, are the same at any rate. Governor 
| Andrew said that even if John Brown's raid 
was wrong, John Brown himself was right. 
We have no fear that our cause is wrong, but, 
| if it is, let us be personally right in the way 
| we urge it. 
us urge it with any expectations of being 
personally canonized for our share in the good 
| work. 
| largest reform is hardly large enough to fur- 


Canonization comes to very few. 


| nish more than one or two permanent names 
| to history. What wealth, what work, what 
| intellect were brought to bear on the Eman- 
| cipation Cause in England: yet all its names, 
except those of Clarkson and Wilberforce, are 
forgotten! 
Corn-Law League in England has only left 
Cobden and Bright famous; all other names 
have disappeared. A 
men refer to the Anti-Slavery agitation, they 
will recall Garrison and Phillips, Whittier and 
John Brown;—perhaps not all of these. Em- 
erson says ‘‘What forests of laurel we bring 
and the tears of mankind, to those who have 
stood firm against the opinions of their con- 
temporaries,’’ but in the case of nearly every 
reformer there must be a great deal of stand- 
ing firm and a very littlelaurel. Yetto work 
long years f Cause Mnthsec it succeed ; 
itty thrdug§ the flang fable and 

moral written so tlint all.May 

Oy nee a a isteted nature 4&k 


NU ize DOO 7. We By 
ND'S”“"FLAG 


The vast convulsion of the Anti- 


century hence, when 


—_—,eem - -——— 
or 

POEMS ” 

"- ’ P 

a P 4 : 

=Acw. M. is 

correct in asc Yimous verses 

called ‘‘Rest’’ in ‘Quiet Hours,” to Mrs. How- 

land, and they had originally notitle; but the 

| one entitled by the authoress, ‘‘In the Hospi- 

tal,’’ begins thus: 





“Not disabled from the service; 
No, nor absent from your post; 
You are doing gallant duty 
Where the Master needs you most.” 


I have in my possession, with other poems 
by Mrs. Howland, which 
written during the last year of the war, and 
printed on separate sheets for distribution in 
the hospitals. They were called her ‘Flag 
Poems,’’ because half of each page was dec- 
orated with our national flag in colors. 

The line 


these two, were 


“These stripes no less than stars," 
was thus emphasized to the sick soldier’s mind. 
One of these printed papers may have been 
found under the pillow of a dead soldier, and 
may have originated the story that he com- 
posed the verses. M. H. 
Boston, Dec, 28, 1874. 








ANOTHER ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Epirors Woman's Journat: — Looking 
ning, D. D., lately, I came upon a beautiful 
folio volume of colored engravings of plants. 
The work testified to the skill and energy dis- 
| played by a woman, a century and a quarter 

ago. Italsoshowed that Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
| well of New York was not the first to honor 
| the name. 
| For these reasons I copied what I 
| thought might interest you, if you have not 
Yours truly, 

Mary F. Eastman. 





two 


seen the work. 


I never saw anybody who | 


| the point of going to him with her child, when 


| tion on the charge of high treason. 
reformer always knows that he plays with | 
= | 


| Isle of France. 


And even if many details of that for which At Leipsic, in 1794, it was published in &vo. 


And above all things, do not let | 


The 


| over the library of the Rey. Wm. Ellery Chan- | 


Is it pleasant to be a | lustrations, but engraved them on copper and ! 


colored the proofs with her own hands. ‘ 
**The most eminent persons visited her at | 

Chelsea, and after she had satisfied her hus- | 

band’s creditors, he was treated with consid- 


eration for her sake. The College of Physi- 


cians gave her a handsome present and a tes- 
timonial. He, (Mr. B.,) was appointed | 


King’s Physician, and his wife was just upon 
she received the dreadful news of his execu- 


*‘Commersen, the botanist, dedicated to her 
the genus of plants, ‘Blackwellia,’ in the 


‘*Her work was reproduced in Germany, pub- 
lished at Nuremberg, 6 vols., folio, 600 plates. 


“The descriptions of plants and of their 
| medicinal qualities are sometimes very quaint. 
| “It is said of ‘Sweet Cicily,” this plant is 
| often eaten as a salad, being much of the same 
| nature as chevril, consisting of hot and thin 

parts, being good for cold, windy stomachs. 
; ‘‘Aloes—very beneficial to cold, moist con- 
stitutions. 
| ‘‘Apples—among those accounted best for 
| medicinal use are the Pearmain and Pippin. 
Apples are accounted cordial and clearing to 
| the spirits and driving away melancholy.” 
| The above sketch was compiled from Ency- 
clopedias. 
| -_—<——_— 


| WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN POMERANIA. 

| Ina letter on **Technical Training for Wo- 
| men,” ** Nene Bahne ui” 
| the following interesting statements are made: 
| The daughter of the widow of an elementa- 
| ry school-master learned the hardware business, 
| established with her savings a small shop in 
| a central Prussian city, married at twenty- 
| eight, and still carries on a large business in 
the same place. With her husband's help 
she manages her work, with the aid of a house- 
keeper, cook and nurse. Another lady, a wid- 
ow, carries on her husband’s leather busi- 
ness, and lives with her children, who attend 
a higher girls’ school. Another, the daughter 
of honest trades people, learned the lace trade 
in Berlin, saved afew hundred thalers, and, 
at the age of twenty-five, married a young 
merchant, who had saved about the same sum 
She is now a widow, and carries on an exten- 
sive business, living in very comfortable cir- 
cumstances. Another, left with her children 
without means of support at her husband’s 
death, having learned millinery in her youth, 
now supports herself and her family by a mil- 
linery business, her sons attending gymna- 
siums. 


in Pomerania, in the 


—-— 


WOMEN AS DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 


I do not propose to argue the vexed ques- 
tion of political economy, concerning the de- 
gree to which luxury is justified by its distri- 
bution of capital among laborers, but it seems 
very clear that there can be no reason to de- 
plore the free or even lavish expenditures of 
the wealthy forobjects which are not in them- 
It has been one particu- 
larly gratifying incident of the passion for 
coration in this country, that it has been the 
ans of opening to women beautiful and con- 


selves pernicious. 





| de 
| me 
| genial employments. 

Miss Jekyl, who was one of the first to take 
up this kind of work, attracted the attention 
of Mr. Leighton, Madame Bodichon, and other 
artists, by her highly artistic embroidery, and 
has since extended her work to repoysse qr prnae+ 
mental brassyvorP—estpecially’ scdnceg ang" 
many othéf things., “She fas,T hear, ‘adqhired 
not only distinction but, wealthsby cher? skill, % 
some specimens of which afe exhibites” ry thie 
International Exhibition ‘at ‘South Kensington 
this year. There also may be ert the:work 
| of other ladies who have followed in her foot- 
| steps, some of the finest being by a Miss Leslie, 
a relative of the celebrated artist of that name. 
| Indeed, there has now been established in 

Sloane Street, a school for embroidery, which 
| has succeeded in teaching and giving employ- 
| ment to a number of gentlewomen who had 
| been reduced in circumstances. Miss Philott, 
| whose paintings have often graced the walls 
of exhibitions, and have gained the interest of 
Mr. Ruskin, has of late been painting beauti- 
| fulfigures and flowers on plaques, which, when 

the colors are burned in by Minton, make or- 
A Miss 





naments that are eagerly sought for. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Jean INGELOow has written a new serial sto- 
ry, entitled, ‘Fated to be Free."’ 


Mrs. Epvau D. Cuexey lectured last week, 
in the Womian’s Club course, on ‘‘Art.”’ 
“Roll Call” renown, 
has been elected a member of the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colors. 


Miss Tuompson, of 


Miss Carrie Ciark, daughter of Henry S. 
Clark, lately deceased, has been appointed ex- 
press agent in Northampton, Mass. 

Mrs. D. B. CLark, mother of Grace Green- 
wood, died Monday in Dowagiac, Mich., at 
the residence of herson, J. B. Clark. 

Miss Clarissa Jounston, sister of the late 
Albert Sydney Johnston, now quite old, is 
helpless and speechless from paralysis, and is 
in want. 

Mrs. Annie Mixsett of Orange, N. J., has 
accepted an engagement as soprano in Dr. 
Conkling’s choir, New York, at a salary of 
$1,000 per annum. 

Mrs. Rovcsny, a young woman even more 
beautiful and more given to wardrobes and 
jewelry than Mrs. Scott-Sidons or Adelaide 
Neilson, has arrived from England to star it 
on the American stage. 


Mrs. Danter Ricuarpson of Lowell, 
Mass., was appointed a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the State Industrial School for 
girls at Lancaster, at the meeting of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council last week. 


Ss. 


Miss Nancy Mone ct, of St. Johns, gradu- 
ated at a medical institute in New York, and 
is now Superintendent of a large hospital at 
Lucknow, India, at a salary of $5,000 per 
year, and all expenses paid. 


Mrs. Mary Wuitmayn Eppy, wife of Dea. 
Morton Eddy, of Fall River, and widely 
known as the successor of Mary Lyon in the 
principalship of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, died 
on the 6th ult., aged sixty-six years. 


Mrs. Hastines, the sister of Charles Sum- 
ner, has sent from San Francisco to Wendell 
Phillips, one of her brother's large Hungari- 
an glass pitchers. It is of very peculiar form, 
bears a Dutch coat of arms, and is probably 
more than a century old, 


Mrs. IsaBpectta M. ALpeEn, the wife of the 
Presbyterian pastor at New Hartford, N. Y., 
has written a number of stories for young 
folks under the nom de plume of ‘Pansy.’’ 
She is 
but a little past thirty, and likely to make a 
still larger mark in literature. 


Mrs. H. nominated for 
School Committee in Ward one, Boston, on 
the Horticultural Hall citizen’s ticket, in ad- 
dition to the names already published by us, 
and received four hundred votes. She is an 
excellent woman for the place, and the friends 
of the movement hope to elect her next year. 


Mrs. RIcHaRD 
HAwWLey, $1000 for 
the erection of a building for a Woman's 
Hospital and Foundlings’ Home, in Detroit, on 
the lot recently purchased by the managers 
of that institution, and it is hoped that the to- 
talamoynt necessary (320,000) may be raised 
fer shee. pitpose. 


They have had a wide circulation. 


G. JACKSON was 


Gov. Baciey, and Mrs. 


have each subscribed 


Mrs. Lippincott of Washington, so well 
“Grace Greenwood,” is at the 


s 


>»? 
Known a: 


+ Maynes Hotel, Springfield, Mass., on « visit to 


her sister, the wife of Rev. Mr. Mayo. Be- 
fore the season passes, if her bealth, always 
uncertain, permits, she will resume those illus- 
trated public readings and recitations which 
she and her associate, Mrs. Joseph Ames, the 
artist, have made so singularly successful and 
attractive. 

Mrs. D. CuampBervary, an old resident of 
Westborough, Mass., was one of the original 
band of missionaries that went to the Hawa- 
iian Islands fifty-five years ago, when the 
inhabitants were savages. Mrs. Chamberlain 
is in her eighty-eighth year, and she retains 
her mental faculties to a remarkable degree. 
She speaks the Hawaiian tongue fluently. An 
invitatic 


| should say, who could write a weekly editorial 
| upon it for five complete years, as I have 
| done, and not begin to discover whether there 


to visit Westborough has been ex- 


also gai reat eminence for < = : 
also gained gre a the King Kalakaua to meet this 


Miss Levin, the young 


Coleman has 
this kind of work. 
daughter of a well-known artist, has displayed 


Lights up to see thee near. 
Through dales of rivers broad and deep, 
Wisconsin and the turbid Fox, 


Te wkshury, Mass. 


A CURIOUS HERBAL. : 
Containing 500 cuts of the most useful plants which 
are now used in the Practice of Physick. 


tended t 
: a aged lady. 
| was anything in the subject worth writing 


Fearless and strong, I see thee leap, 
Adown each bed of rocks; 
| 
Beside thee stands a trusted friend, | 
The stern brave, red with war-paint stains, 
While on each side widely extend 
The savage, unknown lands. 
Portage, and marsh, and sandy bar 
Impede thy course and hide thy track, 
Brt onward led, as by a star, 

Thou never lookest back. 
Safely through Mississippi's waves, i 
They lead thee on thy goodly quest, 

Dotting the shore along with graves 
Of bravest and of best. 

Oh, journey grand, on unknown trail, 
Amid a new world’s darksome shades, 

This new quest for the Holy Grail, 
Glows like the old crusades! 


| 
{ 


about. If I have not convinced any one else, 
I have at least convinced myself, through this 


unexpected wealth of material, this inexhaust- | 
A susceptible client | 


ible variety of aspects. 
once wept over the plea of his own lawyer in 
court, saying that the ingenious fellow had al- 


| most convinced him that his case was a good 


one. I have long since made a thorough con- 
rt of myself; and that is something. 

There are few moments, I am grateful to 
say, when I am not glad of the privilege of 
being a reformer; of having some interest in 
life beyond self-interest, or home interests, or 
that sublime selfishness called ambition, or 


ve 


‘even the purely intellectual pleasure of turn- 


| Engraved on folio Copper Plates, after Drawings 
taken from the Life, 


by 
Elizabeth Blackwell. 
>. >. * 


London. ‘ 
| Printed for John Nourse, at the Lamb, opposite 
Katherine St., in the Strand. 

1751. 


** Alexander Blackwell,son of Thomas Black- | 


well, first Minister of Paisley, removed in 1700 
|to Aberdeen, where, in 1717, he was made 
| Prineipal of Maréschal College. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of a wealthy merchant. 

. . . He wasted his wife’s fortune by a reck- 
less absence of three years on the continent. 
. . His wife undertook the publication of 
She not only drew the il- 


| 
| 


a medical botany. 


| —Monccre D. Conway, in Harper's Magazine 


much skill in designing and painting pots, 

plates, etc., with Greek or Pompeian figures. 
| Many of these ladies have begun by under- 
| taking such work as this for personal friends, 
| but have pretty generally found that the circle 
| of those who desire such things is very large, 
and that their art is held in increasing esteem 
among cultivated people. It is even probable 
that the old plan which our great-grandmoth- 
| ers had of learning embroidery will be revived 

in more important forms, and, with the paint- 
| ing of china, be taught as something more 
| than the accomplishment it was once thought. 


Miss Jennie Wortuincton of New Orleans, 
principal of the High School, protested ear- 
nestly against the expulsion of her colored 
scholars. She declared her inability to face 
her scholars and do so mean a thing, saying, 
‘*How can I order that bright-eyed little fel- 
low never to return to this school?’’ pointing 
to an intelligent looking boy of twelve years 
of age, who was one of her smartest and best 
The superintendent relieved her of 
the embarrassment. The little fellow, with 
tears in his eyes, begged to remain. Again 
and again he walked back to his seat, hugged 
his books tightly, and wept as if his little 


scholars, 





for November. 


heart would break. 
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ARE WOMEN EXTRAVAGANT! | Surely, the equality of the sexes is literally | well, nor how to do her work in an efficient , sciously gave good evidence of a developing | EXCELLENT NEW BOOKS We lay 

—_— | observed. ” | way. Diligent plodding is not necessarily a | power, which is destined to secure the full ‘ Mistress « 

Eprrors Jounnat.—How many times young | Now let me add that these blue-stocking | aomestic virtue. What is the need of epend- | measure of all, that the most sanguine expect. Not 
ladies have been accused of extravagance I | ladies compare well in beauty, taste in dress, ee ea 56S Ae ite . — av of abili ie enieeilh — PARNASSUS. a x 
— modesty and lady-like deportment with their | ing the whole morning in doing what can be The array of ability on this occasion was | and has 


ee ‘ * i é A volume of Choice Poems, selected f 
have no way of estimating, and am not sorry | rs ang »i > time V » Png very creditable to the representatives of the ’ ected from the whol 
. a sisters of the gay world; that no marked ten- | done in half the time. Women often go me | er) c ‘ - eprese¢ range of English Literature, edited by RALPH 


: ; ft his idk 
that such is the case. Nevertheless, it is rath- dency to radic alism or obtrusion of peculiar | , hanically through the daily routine of house- | women of the states represented. The good WALDO EMERSON, eh 6 Melee & wevions 


er tedious, and this verdict is unanimous, if 1) opinions is manifested by thew. and that they hold labor as if it were a treadmill in which | sense, the high moral tone, the true womanly | Crown 8 vo. Nearly 600 pages. Bevellod board nrivilege 
am not mistaken. Without doubt there is = a or ~ My ae hes tp 4 they must walk the appointed time, with no | sympathy, the lofty, uncompromising senti- | gilt top, $4. mu shat eve: 
very much extravagance with those who have snc: yr pata pred wee A sty to "a ch apparent progress. It is true that each new | ments, expressed as they were with an evident “A collection of postry, made by Mr. Emerson beams of 
been greatly favored by fortune. But for | your correspondent confesses himself a recent | gay almost repeats the last in domestic du- | self consecration to enforce and secure corre- eur gterese. — greater interest here than one id error: 
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THE MISTRESS OF OF THE MANSE. 


Ve lay down Dr. Holland's poem, 
Mistress of the Manse,”’ with hearts embitter- 
ed. Not with disappointment, for Dr. Hol- 

and has done nothing in - new pen picture 
f his ideal woman, that he has not done in 
yrevious books. And yet we claim a certain 
nrivilege of expectancy. 
that eyes can re main darkened in the sun- 
yeams of this century, that a reiteration of 
jd errors fills us with sad surprise. We claim 
-hat the bat of yesterday shall be the eagle of 
refuse to be 


it is so incredible 


+yeday, and failing of our hope, 


somforted. 


he poem is a pretty love story full of love's | 


tenderness, and will be therefore quick with 
interest for its many readers. Because of this, 


attention must be called to the errors it fos- | 


‘ers, in making a human love the engrossing 
sbject of a Woman's life. Mildred, the Mis- 
tress of the Manse, keeps an eye single to the 
She would be Philip's wife, 
an added story to his house—a beautiful ad- 
jenda—and yet, so manifestly that, and noth- 
turn aside 


yne attainment, 


pg more, that we involuntarily 
vith ti “Wherefore two seeming 
souls if in reality there be but one?” Adam's 
gless epitome, if 
was to 
wandering 


e qu 1estion, 


sleep was a sad and meanin 
she rib, taken in his unconsciousness, 
ve through the centuries only a 
soulless shadow. 
It is needless to tell us that, 
“There is no tree that rears its crest, 
No fern or flower that cleaves the sod, 
No! ird that sings above its neat, 
But tries to speak the name of God 
And cies when it has done its best 


And then to ask us to be satisfied with a Wo- | 


nan living and dying with her best only half 
jone. It is not wonderful that when Philip 
ras told her, in his manly magnanimity: 


“While life endures, you shall be cherished 


for my, sake,” the possibility comes of her 


questioning, when she sits in her chamber 


slone, 
“Am [a dewdrop in a rose 
With no signiticance apart?” 


There is positive refreshment in her decis- 
on on this subject that, 


‘Ke ver would she show her ring 
To win a loving proselyte. 


Yet, as you admire this resolution, pity the 
gusillanimity of the same poor heart which 
inburdens itself in this way to the Divine. 


“QO dearest Father! May no sloth 
Or weakness of my weaker soul 
Delay him io his kingly growth.” 


Tis in this poor, cringing way that Dr. Hol- 
land sends a woman to God, not presuming 
to do more than with veiled countenance to 
implore that she might not be a hindrance to 
* man, while 


“Philip, coming from his place, 
Ake Moses from the mountain pyre, 
Bore on his brow the shining grace 
Of one who, in the cloud and fire, 
I{ad met his Maker face to face.’ 


She is led by contemplating the attainments 
vf her husband,in his forceful Sunday ser- 
rice, to see that 


“She coul Lnot match him wing—and wing— 
Through all his broad and lofty range, 
And feared that passing years might bring 
No change for good, but only change 
Chat would degrade her to a thing 
OF oon ly use and household care 
An i love by duty basely kept. 
She bowed her head upon the bare, 
Cold rail that hid her face, and wept, 
And poured her passion ina prayer 
‘She knew the girlish charm would fade, 
She Knew the rapture would abate, 
fhat years would follow when the maid 
Merged in the matron, and, sedate 
With change and sitting in the shade 
Of a great nature, would become 
As poor and pitiful a thing 
As an old idol, and as dumb 
4 clog upon an upward wing.” 
‘She must be mate of his; but how? 
She sat in Philip’s vacant chair 
And pondered long her doubtful way. 


Her first decision was 


“His books should be her daily bread, 
She wonld run swiftly where he ran, 
And follow closely where he led.” 
But when she looks at the formidable books 
n his library she 
“Knew they held no more for her 
Than if each volume were a ghost, 
There, ‘rank on rank against the wall, 
The mighty men of every land 
Stood mute ly waiting for the call 
Of him who, with his single hand, 
Had bravely met and mastered all.” 


What could she, with only Woman's capac- 
ity, do with books like these? Dr. Holland 


brings her to the wise conclusion that nothing | 


can be done in that direction, and forthwith 
sets her off on the other tack, of reading 


books that Philip had not read, in order to | 


copploment him. 
“The books he read she would not read, 
But live her separate Ife, and so 
Have sole supplies to meet his need.” 


What these books were—‘‘Mother Goose,” 
‘Sinbad the Sailor,’ or Miss Austin's novels, 
we are not told; but undoubtedly they were 
down to the capacity of the reader. 

The husband seems to have been very gen- 
erous with his large mental possessions, for 
though 


“To Philip, Mildred was a child 
Or a fair angel, to be kept 

From all things earthly Uadefiled, 3 

° et we are told that, 

‘ife strengthened her with manly thought 
And learning gathered from tlie great; 

He gave her tood for heart and mind 
And raised her toward his higher plane.” 


‘Tis true that she returned some of the com- 


mon-place blessings for these bounties. Not 
less than this could have been expected, she 
having a Woman's benevolent heart. 

Such is the history of the intellectual rela- 
tion of these two beings, who are presented 
‘oO us as a model husband and wife. 

In their #o-ial relation, Philip was equally 
ne volent. 


“The } 


| Itis often said to me, “Why, 
; are as loose as a man's! 
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! “He gave her what she took—her will, 
And made it space for life full orbed. 
He learned at last that every rill 
Loses its freshness. when abaorbed 
By the great stream that turns the mill.” 

We are left to wonder whether this learning 
came through the pondrous tomes of that 
wonderful library, fit oniy for masculine un- 
derstanding; or whether the little 
a few well-won combats, 


woman, in 
taught his lordship 
that to will and to do are one accomplishment 
in Woman's vocabulary. 
With exceeding care Philip preserved this 
angel of the household from all exterior am- 
bitions. She lived for the blessedness of being 
Philip's wife and the mother of Philip's chil- 
cren 
“Ambition was an alien word 
Which Mildred faintly understood; 
Its poisoned breathing had not b lurre i 
The whiteness of her womanhood; 
Nor had its blatant trumpet stirred 
} To« quic ker pulse her heart, content 
In social tasks and home employ, 
She did not question what it meant; 
But bore her Woman's lot with joy 
And sweetness, whereso’er she went 
If ever, with unconscious thrill, 
It touched her in some vagrant dream, 
She only wished that God would fill 
With larger tide the goodly stream 
That flowed beside her, strong and still." 


So, avoiding all public service for this model 


woman, lest the plumage of his fair bird lose 
some of its sheen, she is borne on through a 
long lifetime, in which he tells us that she 
“From her Woman's modest soul 
Chanked her Crestor for her lot. 

And at this point we pause to admire, as 
needs we must, a soul able to give so much 
thanksgiving for such smal! favors. 

Mildred always kept in mind Dr. Holland's 
gospel that 


“She who strives to take the van 
In conflict, or the common way, 

| Does outrage to the heavenly plan 
And outrage to the tiner « 

That makes ler 





beautiful to man.” 
So Philip and Mildred walk on side by side 
through the midday heats of life. 


“His name was spoken far and near 

And sounded sweet on every tongue; 
Men knew him only to revere, 

And those who knew him nearest, flung 
Their hearts before his grand caree r. ad 


And we are told that: 


| “Againet such foil the pr yp as stood— 
A pearl upon a cross of 


This is the sum of Mil: ired’s sweetness and 
of Philip's strength of his fame, and her folly. 
| We close the book with the abiding surety that 
| it will touch with blight many of the weaker 
| hearts, who will receive its leading tenets. 
To be loved of vur fellows is blessing, when 


ness. But to be loved of heaven for answer- 
ing its call, ‘‘Come ye up higher,” is better 
than all praises of men. 

FE. M. Brecr. 


a 


THE CHEMILE. 


Who shall say that this name, chemile, by 
which I have christened the new garment, i: 
not preferable to ‘“‘chemiloon,’’ “chemidraw- 
ers,’’ ‘‘chemilette,”’ ‘‘long drawers,” ‘‘getin,”’ 
“shemlin,’® ‘‘shift,’’ ‘*tout-ensemble,"’ ‘‘all to- 
| gether,”’ ‘‘underail,’’ ‘‘chemise,”’ and I know | 
| not how many other names that have been 
' proposed? 
it is just being brought to notice, although 
some women, myself among them, have worn 
it for many years. 

I do not blame Mrs. 
| patented; yet I cannot but feel with Mrs. 
| Swisshelm that it is a pity that a good thing, 
which should be universally distributed for 
health purposes, should be put at such a price 
that the majority cannot obtain it. 
loaned and given away my pattern, which I 
have been improving upon for ten years, to 
| hundreds of seekers for reform in dress; and 





I can and will, if desired, so arrange it that 


| by an accompanying circular of explanation, 
three garments can be cut from one pattern; 
viz.: the chemile, open, 
neath in cold weather, 


for wearing under- 
the chemile, closed, 


| er, and the ‘“‘carry all,’’ as Mrs. Swisshelm has 
it, or waist, upon which the outer skirts may 
be buttoned. This pattern [ will furnish for 
thirty cents; Ido not offer it to interfere in 
the least with Mrs. 


Flynt, but only to bring 


it within reach of those who cannot afford to 
buy patented, ready made garments. 

For eighteen years I have been devoted to 
the dissemination of health principles, and am 
rejoiced that Woman’s dress, which at pres- 
ent is a curse to the race, is being criticized, 
and will, I trust, ere long be rearranged on 
the only true basis: viz., support of all the 
| clothing from the shoulders (but not from the 


' tips or near the joints, whence it is sure to , 


| slip off); an even distribution of the clothing 
over the entire body from wrists to ankles, 
and perfect freedom of motion and action for 
every organ and tissue. 


your clothes 
True, and why 
Am not I to breathe and 


cea) 


should not they be? 


| digest and assimilate and think and walk and 


work precisely as a man does all these things? 
And why should notI have just as much room 
and be enabled to do them vith just as much 
freedom and just as little wear and tearas he? 
The force that is lost to the world just by the 
kicking of Woman's dress out of the way of 
ber feet in walking, is beyond all calculation. 
The swiftest race-horse is sure to lose if he has 


; but an apron of gauze suspended to the fore 
| fetlock joint, against which be must contend 


in the race; and women continually and al- 
most universally kick from before their feet 





| pounds of skirte and trimmings at such a loss 


| of power as none can estimate. 


love comes as a reward for the highest loveli- , 


The new garment, I say, because | 


Flynt for having hers | 


I have | 


for wearing outside or singly, in warm weath- | 


; 


But even this is of less account than the loss 
of power consequent upon pressure at the low- 
er part of the lungs, causing every breath to 
be drawn against a contending force so strong | 
that the effurt to overcome it is finally aban- | 
doned and this part of the lungs is not used at 


all, a third or one-half of these organs becom- | 
Then, too, the com- | 
pression on stomach and liver, which lie just | 


ing incapable of action. 


beneath that part of the corset which is al- 
ways tightest drawn, 
the waist which every fashionable woman 
thinks God did not know how to make and 
that she is bound to improve upon, induces a 


. . | 
loss of power that makes it no wonder that | 


women are weak and helpless but rather a 
wonder that they are good for anything at all. 
That women are able to accomplish what 
they do with all the trammels that fashion 
puts upon them, is sure evidence to my mind 
that if these shackles were removed and they 
ould use their God-given powers with free- 
dom, they would not only stand side by side 
with man but 
inasmuch as whatever tends to increase Wo- 
man's powers must of necessity make men no- 
bler and more elevated. 
Mrs. E. P. 
N.Y. 
— ee 


THE CHEMIJUPE. 


he adoption of a name for the new under- 


Miter, M.D. 


41 W. 


26th St.. 


garment seems to meet with many difficulties. 
All kinds of terminations have been present- 
ed with unsatisfactory results. 

The over-mode.t see, in ‘‘chemiloon,”’ too 
much of the and cry hold! and 
they will talk about 


” 


pantaloon, 
yet, in the same breath, 

their ‘‘shirt-waist’* withouta visible “squeam. 
Pantaloons are talked about in society, par- 


ticularly if they are notin good taste, and no- | 


Therefore we can- 
not see in the termination of ‘‘loon’* sande 
very frightful. Yet perhaps it would be 
as well to consult morbid modesty and adopt 
the more euphonious name of ‘‘chemilette,” 

| as it belongs more properly to our feminine | 


body seems demoralized. 


vocabulary. 
But the real good which must come from | 
Dress Reform will not be retarded by the 
| name it is called by. Like every other final 
| decision, the best will slip into general use. 
Language creates its own expression, some- 
apparently, 
satisfactorily nevertheless. 


times without ‘trhyme or reason,” 
but it defines itself 


We have another garment which we ask to 
| pres sent to your readers, and which we have | 
It combines as its 
and the un- 
Buttons are sewed on the binding 
at the back, to hold over-petticoat and dress- 
While the un- 


| christened ‘‘chemijupe.”’ 
name indicates, the ‘‘shirt-waist” 
derskirt. 


skirt. if that has not a waist. 
| derdrawers are buttoned on to the under-vest, 
and the over drawers button to the corsets, 
which have neither bones nor steels, and 


, which are worn next to the undervest, for | 


warmth. 

| In this way, few buttons are used, and the | 
weight is divided between the garments which 

| hang from the shoulders. 

We think the chemijupe has the advantage 


over the chemilette, because it combines one | 


but we are 
ready to adopt any better mode that can be 


of the heavier under garments; 


| presented, believing in dress progress, just as 
we do in all progress that eradicates barbarous 
And none can be more 
barbarous than the mode in which women 
have dressed. w.G. LL. 


A CONTEMPTUOUS OPPONENT. 


customs and habits. 


Peabody's Fireside Favorite is the name of a 
periodical published, we believe, in Salem, 
Mass., by a gentleman who has practically in- 
vaded what is generally considered ‘*‘Woman's 
Sphere’? by opening a milliner's 
which he employs a considerable number of 
women, 
some profit. One would think that a man so 
situated, would at least keep silence, and not 
openly sneer at the poverty or timidity which 
prevents these women from setting up for 
themselves. But far from so doing, he venti- 
lates his contempt for 
equal pay for equal work as follows: 


Woman's claim to 


he Amazonian Army of the strong-minded | 


women, with the handful of male recruits 
| who fight under the petticoat banner, when- 
| ever they 
posts of Woman Suffrage, female legislation, 
office holding, ete., invariably fall back on the 


impregnable citadel, as they deem it, of equal- | 
They consider that the asser- | 


ity of wages 
tion that a woman is entitled to the same 

| wages as a man for the same work is as much 
an indisputable axiom as any in Euclid, and 
so not being a subject of discussion, the sister- 
hood come out in the Womay’s JourNar and 
declaim against the brutes in the shape of men, 
who tyrannize over them and reduce them to 
slavery, by not paying more for a commodity 

_ than it is worth in ‘the market. whether it be a 
barrel of flour or female help. 

That champion scold, Anna Dickinson, in a 
temper as sweet as aqua fortis, has recently 
given us a lecture in which she completely 
ignores the law of demand and supply. which 
renders absolute equality of wages impractica- 
ble, as there is such a surplus of female help, 
even if the same work could be actually per- 
formed by women as by men, which all experi- 


' ence shows cannot be done. 


Perhaps the opinion of ‘Gail Hamilton,” 
coming from one of their own sex, may not be 
uninteresting to the long suffering sisterhood. 


In an article in the At/antic she not only takes 


and justat that part of | 


would inevitably elevate him, | 


shop, in 


upon whose labor he realizes a hand- | 


are driven from its most advanced | 








| the ground that women are not as efficient as | 

} men, in most departments, but they are con- 

stitutionally incapable of be oming se by any 
amount of training, which, perhaps, is put- 
ting it rather strong. She savs, **Woman can 

| never equal man in trade and commerce, and 

} even if as thoroughly trained to the trade of 
the type-setter or hair dresser, could never he- 

| come as good a printeror barber as man. Wo- 

| men, in general, have no capacity for business 

—it hurts them, it annoys them, they are illat 

ease.” To he sure the writer elsewhere claims | 

that there are ‘‘spheres’’ in which women are 

capable of excelling, though we opine she 

| would have to take a lantern av noonday to 
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OLD AND NEW has won its wide circulation by 
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! The MUSICAL REVIEW isa safe guide to all pur- 
chasers of Music who are far from the Music shopa. 
The invaluable series of articles on social, political, 
and religious reform which have been contributed by 
| 1 r. Leonard Bacon, Mr. Theodore Bacon, Hon. An- 
drew D. White, Rev. H. W. Bellows, t rank, B. San- 
born, John E. Williams, Rowland 8. Hazard, Josiah 
P. Quincey, and other writers of distinction, will be 
regularly continued. | 
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this volume. 
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mistaken are those who suppose that folly and ex- 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


“Old Year, you shall not die!” 

This cry of the poet Tennyson is as famil- 
iar to our mind as to our memory. Which of 
us has not at some time exclaimed or thought, 
in good wholesome prose, this unavailing sen- 
tence? *‘Oldyear! you must not go yet. Your 
Your account is not 
For your three hundred and sixty- 


work is not half done. 
settled. 
five golden days lent me, I have little to show. 

I have sunk the principal, and have not earn- 

ed the interest, and the day of the final ac- 

count draws near. Old year, you will bank- 
rupt me, if you go. Waita little; a little.” 

But the piteous (ld Year turns his parting 
glance upon us. His look says: ‘**Children, 
itis always so—your agony comes too late. 

The account must stand as it now is forever.” 
But the Master Creditor who holds the ac- 
count, forgives all, and grants us a new loan 
of time, with the merciful injunction, *‘Hope 
and endeavor.”’ 

The impression which this season makes 
upon us, shows the power of measure in the 
human mind. To-day shall be as like to yes- 
terday as one winter day can be like another. 
Yet the last day of December and the first of 
January are not alike to any one who knows 
enough to take note of them. The impercept- 
ible interval which divides them is noted and 
celebrated. To-night, at the Brookline As- 
sembly, there will come a moment in which, 
swiftas a flash, the scutcheon of 1874 will 
fall, and leave that of 1875 in its place. I saw 
that of its predecessor fall in the same way, 
twely> months ago. Even in the gay ball- 
room, there came a little hush. Even the 
young faces showed a momentary solemnity, 
a momentary realization of the vast tide of 
Time which is ever flowing, though we only 
take note of it at given periods. And to-day, 


| for a dear face which we have not yet seen, 


| Remember that ’74 is not *75. 


in prisons, in sick rooms, in palaces of busi- | and the seducer should be the executioner of ; gation and to address the Convention in favor 
| of Woman Suffrage if it should be necessary. 


ness and in palaces of pleasure, the thought | his victim. 
This promised advocacy did not prove nec- 


of this largest of our familiar measures brings | When the ghastly spectacle was over, the | 
to ene a sigh of regret, to another a sigh of | gallows, with a card in large black letters set- 
relief, to all perhaps that indefinite hope of | ting forth the facts, should be sent to the 
some change for the better which seems to be | Centennial Exhibition, where it should have a 
at the bottom of all human thinking. conspicuous place, as showing one phase of 
What does the New Year especially suggest 
to the The hope in 
which it was started, and in which it still 
Hope grows old, like every thing 


essary, however; for no passage in the plat- 
form was received with such approbation and 
approval as the one which recognized and en- 
dorsed the rights of women. It was greeted 


a masculine government, which resolutely re- with loud applause. A second reading was 
fuses to give half the people, who are women, | demanded, and again it was received with 


But the value of his advocacy 


Woman's Journa.? 
any voice in the laws they suffer under, orany | hearty cheers. 
i & may be inferred from the peculiar honor in 
which Mr. Smith was held by the Convention. 
In consequence of the absence of Garrison 
and Phillips, and of the withdrawal of Greeley 
and Sumner and Chase, Gerrit Smith was in- 


jury trial by their peers. 


— 


GERRIT SMITH. 


Gerrit Smith died in the city of New York, 
He had gone there to 
} spend the holidays with relatives, was re- 


abides. 





else, perhaps grows wise. We see our objects 
at first like distant mountain tops, which seem 
near because we see them so definitely, and | 
do not see the weary and difficult route which 


cals : | on Sunday, Dec. 27th. 
Divine providence 


stinctively recognized as the representative 
abolitionist of the party. When he entered 
the hall at the head of the New York delega- 
tion, the great assembly rose and applauded 
him. He was atoncecalled upon to speak, and 
although his voice, weakened by age, was im- 
: perfectly heard, an impressive silence prevail- | 
ed. His tall, majestic figure was bowed, his 
+ power of oratory had passed away, but fifty 
years of heroic endeavor were embodied in | 
his form, and spoke more forcibly than words. | 
His presence on that occasion was a sort of | 
| divine benediction. It seemed, as indeed it | 
was, the vindication of Republicanism, and the 
, harbinger of victory. H. B. B. 


lies between us and them. 


sspatches us foot, ¢ we have to hew our ‘hei 
despatches us on foot, and we have to hew ou markably well, had passed a pleasant Christ- 


mas, and had a good night’s sleep, but on Sat- 
urday morning, while dressing, his wife no- 
| ticed that he was very pale, and asked if he 
were ill. Hereplied ‘Weak, very weak,” and 
walked to the bed without assistance, lay 
3 : | down,almost immediately became unconscious, 
sig deine ae scoltuntulilied. Seuly comes | and remained in that state without apparent 
to maturny. It grows oreng and pain, till about one o’clock on Sunday, when 
Something in our maternal experience is akin he died. The attack was apoplectic. 


toit. We are accustomed to patient waiting Thus has passed from the world one of its 


' ; ! b f | rarest and best men. 

ut whose glory seems to beam upon us from aie : ‘ 
Sere I | Mr. Smith was educated at Hamilton Col- 
another world, the world of the unseen. And 


eed . ., | lege, from which he graduated in 1818. 
this dear face of a divine good which we wish | "aes : . 8 . 
2 | Heinherited large wealth, which he shared 
to all mankind, and to ourselves only asa part | _. oe ' 
. : . | With a wise liberality among the poor and 
of it, draws us with as steadfast an attraction ! cdi : ' 
as that with which the vision of maternity car- | — : a . A striking instance of the predominance of 
| He was a man of pronounced opinions. No | interest over principle in Massachusetts poli- 
one ever needed to inquire his views on any 
great question of the times. 
In the anti-slavery struggle he was at first 
a colonizationist, but soon joined heartily with 
the abolitionists, working actively with the 
political wing, but commanding always the 
esteem and love of the more radical abolition- 
ists. His house was the sheltering roof for 
fugitive slaves, for many of whom he provid- 


way and build ourroad. So we must learn to 
labor and still to hope, since the wisest of us 
has no measure for that mystical distance, 
which separates the slow attainment from the 
swift conception. So our woman’s hope of 
human freedom does not wane with the pass- 





wise. 





MASSACHUSETTS POLITICS. 


ries the expectant mother through her weary 
months and the great pains which close them. 
We are ready to work and to wait until the 
fullness of our time shall be accomplished. | 
But do you, oh inert, careless World, remem- 
ber the passage of the seasons, the measure of 
Remember that five years are just 


tics was shown, a few weeks ago, in the de- | 
| feat of Gov. Talbot, and inthe method where- | 
by it was accomplished. While quite a num- 
ber of the Republican candidates on the State 
ticket were elected by 22,000 majority, Mr. 
Talbot, a man universally esteemed, was ap- 


the years? 
parently defeated by about 7000, 


ended, in which we have stood and knocked, 
asking that the door of human right might be 
opened widely enough to allow us to pass 


We say apparently defeated, because there is 
reason to believe that a recount would show 
enough of frauds and irregularities to set aside 
Mr. Gaston for Governor, as he was set aside 
when declared Mayor of Boston two years 
ago. But assuming the correctness of the re- | 
turns, the way he was defeated was this: the | 
Massachusetts Liquor Dealers’ Association | 
privately printed tickets adapted to every 
locality from Berkshire to Barnstable, headed | 
‘Regular Republican Ticket,” in huge capi- 
tals with ‘except for Governor,” in exceeding- 
ly small text. These tickets only differed 

; from the genuine tickets in the substitution of 
the name of Mr. Gaston for that of Mr. Tal- 


ed comfortable homes. He was a member of 
Congress in 1852, and there, as everywhere, 


he was outspoken for the freedom of the 


through, bearing our babes, not leaving them, 
assisting our husbands, not forsaking them. 
Oh World, pause to-day in your money-mak- 
ing, pause to-night in your pleasure-secking! 
Remember that | 
another of God’s measures of your sloth and p : 
‘ 75 ‘ ‘ | He was among the first to recognize the need 
insufficiency is running over. Remember, | ,. : i 

c : | of dress reform for women. When, twenty 
pause, and tremble. Jo W. WL : 
years ago, the bloomer costume appeared, Mr. 
| Smith urged its adoption, for health and clean- 
| liness, and because it gave a dress which did 
| not exclude women from profitable industries. 

From the beginning of the Woman’s Rights 

movement more than a quarter of a century 


slaves. 
Mr. Smith was an active friend of Temper- 
ance. 


A PITIFUL CASE. 


In the jail in Salem lies a young girl of six- 
teen, awaiting her trial for murder. 


She was 


put to work in a boarding house by her step- 
Turn- 
ed out disgraced, her child was born without 


mother, and while there was seduced. 
a welcome anywhere. When it was two weeks 
old she was directed by her step-mother to 
take it to Boston to be cared for by public 
charity. . 

The poor child, ill, bewildered, stunned, not 
knowing where to go, threw the baby into the 
dock, 


She then returned, waiting out-doors 


ago, he was its friend, aiding it by tongue 
and pen and purse. 

He seemed instinctively to be in favor of 
every claim for equal human rights. 

His word was as good as his bond. It is 
told of him, that in the financial crisis of 


| 1837, he was near failing, in spite of his large 


property, for lack of ready money to meet his 
liabilities—in the emergency he went to John 
Jacob Astor, who was an old friend of his 


for the purpose. 
Republicans were induced to vote for Mr. 
Gaston, the Democratic nominee, and the rep- 
resentative of liquor license. 
taken from one scale and cast into the other, 
counted two for Mr. Gaston. At a cost of 
many thousand dollars this surprising politi- 


bot. They were actively pushed at every 
poll in the State, by men specially employed 


By this device, about 13,000 | ent. 


Each vote, thus 


cal feat was accomplished, 


Of course no intelligent man imagines that 


| ter, Mrs. Robison and Mrs. Matchett. 


all night, that her mother might suppose she 
had staid in Boston. 


father, and asked the loan of 3250,000, He 
promised a mortgage on realestate. Mr. Astor 
loaned the money. Mr. Smith went home and 
had the mortgages made, but the clerk neg- 
lected to mail them. At the end of six weeks 
Mr. Astor wrote to ask Mr. Smith if it was 
not time he had the mortgages. During all 
| these weeks his only security was the personal 
honor and integrity of Mr. Smith. 
Such a man was Gerrit Smith. 


this was, in any true sense, a Democratic vic- 
tory. It was simply a coalition of 13,000 Re- 
publicans who made liquor-license the para- 
mount issue, with the Democrats 
nominated a candidate for Governor pledged to 
license, a coalition for the purpose of defeat- 
ing the Republican candidate, because he was 
pledged to prohibition. 

This game was successful for once, and ina 
certain sense it was legitimate. But it is a 


But the dead babe was found, the mother 
traced, and the sad story all confessed—her who had 
disgrace and discharge from the place where “he 
she was employed, the poverty of her parents, 
the desertion of the young father, and the des- 
perate act of drowning. 

On Saturday last she was arrested, brought 


before the police court on Monday, waived an Loved and 


‘all masculine. 


examination,and was then committed to Salem 
jail to await her trial for murder by the Grand 
Jury at the January term of the Superior 
Court. 

On the same Saturday. Joseph Nicholson, 
19 years old, who was the father of the child, 
was brouglit before the same court, pleaded 
guilty, was fined $25 and costs, and allowed to 
go at liberty. 

In three years he will be a legal voter, with 
the right to help make the laws which are to 
apply to cases such as his. ‘This is the justice 
which is meted out by a court and government 
Women say they have all the 
rights they want, and would not vote if they 
could; and men say they will protect us, and 
that we need not trouble ourselves about the 
government and laws. 


Meantime, this child of sixteen years, said 

to be of feeble intellect, is shut up in the one 
‘room in the jail which is set apart for female 
prisoners, with prostitutes for companions, 


trusted more than most, after nearly fourscore 
years he leaves only friends. L. 8 





TWO REMINISCENCES OF GERRIT SMITH. 


Only twice, during a busy life, have I 
chanced to meet this brave and good man, 
whose name has been connected so intimately 
with the roforms and charities of the nine- 
teenth century. 

About the year 1835, during the prepara- 
tions for one of the earliest anti-slavery fairs 
held in New York, when a boy of nine years 
old, I was enlisted by my sisters in the work 
of writing mottoes for ‘‘candy kisses’ to be 
sold on that occasion. Some of these mottoes 

consisted, I remember, of a doggerel verse. 

Hurrah for the banner of stars! 

Hurrah for the banner of stripes! 
Wake up you black niggers all covered with sears, 
Hurrah for the banner of stripes! 
The fair was held in the second story of a 
plain brick building on Broadway, above Ca- 
| nal Street, and below Niblo’s Garden. There, 


without medical care which she greatly needs. | I first saw William Lloyd Garrison and Lydia 


awaiting her trial for murder. 


At least one woman, with a merciful mother 
heart, is trying to provide something for her 
The mothers of Lynn and 
of Salem should take the case in hand, as wo- 


physical necessity. 


men can, and should see to it that at 
proper physical care shall be given to her. 


One cannot help praying that the death-an- 

, gel, kinder than men-made laws, could carry 

this weak, neglected child to the silent court 
where injustice is impossible, and where cruel- | 


least 


Maria Child, and the brothers Tappan. Dur- 
ing the evening, Gerrit Smith came in, and 
spoke briefly in behalf of the slave. I 
shall never forget his large, tall figure—his im- 
posing presence, his bright, expressive eyes, 
and the thrilling magnetism of his speech. 
For years afterward, in my far Western home, 


the name of Gerrit Smith recalled to my youth- 


ful memory the very ideal of a magniticent 
physical and moral manhood. 
Again in 1872, I met him, after the lapse of 


game which two can play at. Whenever 15- 


000 voters will do as much politically for Wo- 


man Suffrage or for Temperance as the friends 
of liquor license did last fall, they will rule the 
State in the interest of moral ideas. Never 
before. H. B. BL 


PAPER NEEDED. 


A WESTERN 


Epitors JouryaL:—Can we not have a Wo- 
man’s Rights paperin the West? Forsome time 
I have considered this question, and with the 
concurrené® of some of the leading Suffragists 
of Missouri, with whom I have corresponded, 
have concluded that the interests of the cause 


of Equal Rights in ‘the great progressive | 


West” demand the influence of a paper de- 
voted exclusively and zealously to the advo- 
cacy of Woman's enfranchisement. 

The Woman's JourNAL teaches the new gos- 
pel of Woman's Rights with earnest devotion 
to its lofty ideal of universal justice, and no 
friend of this noble reform can read its week- 
ly distribution of earnest, brave, inspiring 
thoughts, and withhold sincerest thanks for 
the beneficent work which this JourNaL is 
doing. But one paper devoted to the general 
interests of a world-wide cause cannot meet 
the special wants of every lecality. Though 
the opposition to Woman's advancement to 
perfect liberty is based on certain fundamen- 
tal and general prejudices in the popular mind, 
and though all who wage this warfare against 
injustice must assail some common foes, yet 
our methods and means of attack must be 
somewhat adapted to the local peculiarities of 
our respective portions of the field of battle. 

A large portion of Missouri is inhabited by 
enterprising, liberal-minded people, who came 
here from the Northern and Eastern States. 


ty cannot enter. This case makes a new de- | thirty-seven years, at the National Republi- Illinois, lowa, Kansas, and Nebraska surround 


mand for public sentiment, which shall hold | ¢ onventi in Phil: ia, whic i 

; men to as ial a moral standard as it a pm ei opine in. aby 
women, which shall pursue with added blame 
aman who selects a feeble minded child as 
his victim, with the fell purpose of leaving her 


to bear her shame alone. 


If sentence of death is pronounced upon this 


child, there would be a grim 


harmony 
throughout, if the $25, paid by the father of 


‘ | ee a 
the babe, should be used to build the gallows, | cordiality, promising to secure his own dele- 


| tion of Woman’s Rights in the platform of 
the party. 


the representatives of New York, and called 
upon him at the Continental Hotel to enlist 


his active co-operation. I scarcely need say 


that he entered into the matter with zeal and 


tended for the purpose uf securing a recogni- 


Going from delegation to delega- 
tion, 1 found that Gerrit Smith was one of 


it, all containing the same class of progres- 
sive men and women, who have that strong, 


earnest character which an industrious effort ' 


for honest success in life develops. Many of 
these people are in full sympathy with the 
advancing spirit of the age, and yearn to see 
the shackles of law and custom which bind 
Woman to her present dwarting sphere. broken, 
and wish the higher life of freedom and jus- 
tice made accessible ,to all of our race with- 
out regard to the condition of sex. They cer- 
tainly could not devise any better means for 





| their own views of right, and thereby hast 
| the **good time coming,” of liberated wenn 
hood, than by establishing, somewhere i 
their midst, a paper whose constant aim weal 
| be the advancement of this cause. 
Will not the readers of the Jovrwar in the 
West consider this subject, and decide wheth. 
er it would be a wise and successful enterprise 
to invest some of their zeal and noney in the 
publication of a paper, on their own soil. 
whose columns would advocate the growing 
sentiment of Woman's Rights? Any Persone 
interested in the subject, and desirous of di “ 
cussing the details of the business with a slew 
toa practical solution of the question, will 
find the writer accessible by corresponden ‘ 
or otherwise, and cheerfully disposed to a 
operate in an effort to establish such a paper 
Ozark, Mo. H. Cray Nevitie. ~ 
{We invite the attention of our Western 
friends to the suggestion by Mr. Neville of 
Missouri, of establishing a Woman's Rights 


paper in the West. We agree with him that 


| such a paper, if well conducted, would be em- 


inently useful, and that St. Louis would prob- 
ably be the best place in the West for such a 
publication. 

But in justice to the friends who are invit- 
ed to consider the propriety of such an un- 
dertaking we must express our conviction that 
no Woman Suffrage paper can live, without an 
actual cash capital of at least ten thousand 
dollars. The Revolution, after about three 
years, ceased to exist, from the impossibility 
of making it self-supporting, although far 


| more than that sum was expended in the 


effort. The Agitator of Chicago and the Wo- 
man’s Advocate of Dayton, Ohio, were succes- 
sively mergedin the Womay’s Journar for 
similar reasons. Our own paper, after an ex- 
istence of five years and an expenditure of 
more than twice that sum, is not yet self-sup- 


| porting, though we are glad to say that it ap- 


proaches that point more nearly every year. 
If the friends in the West will unite in in- 
creasing the circulation of the Woman’s Jovr- 
nat and will thus make it self-supporting, 


| they will, by so doing, prepare the way for es- 


tablishing afterwards an independent Western 
paper.—Eps. W. J.| 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PITTSBURG. 





The Woman Suffrage Association, of <Al- 
legheny County, Pa., held a meeting last week 
at the Temperance Alliance room, in Pitts- 
burg. Prominent among the Suffragists pres- 
ent were the Misses Hindman and Mrs. Helen 
P. Jenkins, while the Temperance Crusaders 
were very largely represented, including Mrs. 
Black, Mrs. Gormley, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Fos- 
There 
were some half-dozen or more gentlemen pres- 


Miss Maritpa HinpMay called the meeting 
to order shortly before eight o’clock. She 
thought the rather small attendance was owing 
to want of proper announcement. Owing to 
the fact that this was but a preliminary meet- 
ing to reopen the work of the society, no ar- 
rangement had been made fora lecture, and a 
discussion would be heard from all. 

After prayer, Mrs. JENKINS stated that it 
would be interesting to hear a report regard- 
ing the late campaign in the State of Michi- 
gan. 

Miss Hindman in her pleasant way made an 
interesting report of the campaign in the State 
named, in favor of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, giving women the right of Suffrage 
She had taken part in this campaign, during 
the past summer, had lectured in various 
places throughout the State, from sixty to sev- 
enty times in all, and had aided in the organi- 
zation of societies in fourteen counties. Ev- 
erywhere she had been kindly received and 
hospitably treated. She thought that had the 
Suffragists had time, money and organization 
—the great levers of reform—that State would 
have been easily carried. As it was they ob- 
tained 40,000 votes, or one in every four cast 
Miss Hindman asserted that the Temperance 
movement of women could not be fully suc- 
cessful until they obtained the power of the 
ballot. In closing. the speaker called attention 
to the fact, that the question would next ve 
before the people of lowa, and she hoped that 
in the series of meetings to be held in Pitts- 
burgh this winter, aid would be proffered for 
the work in that State. With reference to 
the cause in Pennsylvania, she held that if 
men and women would but inform themselves 
on the subject every man and woman would 
favor Woman Suttrage. 

SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 

Mrs. Jenkins offered the following: 

Resolved, That the most effectual way to ac- 
vance temperance reform, is to secure the ba:- 
lot to the women of the nation. 

Mrs. Jexxrys and Mrs. Situ made a few 
remarks. 

Mrs. Situ condemned the action of men 
who are sent to Washington City to make 
laws, and when there, put in the time by try- 
ing one another on charges of jobbery, and 
before leaving. vote themselves extra pay. 
The speaker wanted reform, and women could 
bring it with the ballot. She was getting old. 
but hoped to live to have the privilege of ex- 
ercising the right of Suffrage. 

Mrs. Gorm_ey briefly stated that she was 
in favor of the resolution, but did not think 
the method named was the only road to pro- 
hibition. at 

A gentleman objected to the wording of the 


| resolution. 


| educating their fellowmen and women up to | 


After short addresses by Mr. French and 
others, the resolution was adopted. ; 
Mrs. Jenkins offered the following, which 
was also adopted: : 
Resolred, That women need the ballot 80¢ 
only for protection to personal property; but 
for the education which the responsibility 
the ballot involves. } 
Miss HixpMas stated that it was the inten- 
tion to hold another meeting within a month, 
and to urge along the movement as much as 
possible. To this end it was hoped persons 
in accord with the movement would hand 
their names. Mrs. Jenkins and Miss Jennie 
Hindman, sister of the Chairman, were 4P- 
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join the Society. 

The chair stated that in a short time the 
annual meeting would be held, when officers 
for the ensuing year would be clected. 





Oe 


INFANT NURSERIES IN LONDON. 





Four infant nurseries have been opened in 
Kensington and Notting-hill, and steps are be- 
ing taken to promote these useful institutions 
throughout Kensington parish. The want of 
such nurseries, placed under competent su- 
pervision, where women who are obliged to 
work may leave their children with confidence. 
has long been felt by the mothers, and by 
those interested in the welfare of the poor. 
Now, especially, that the School 
Board is enforcing attendance at 
school, and the elder children may no longer 
be kept at home to mind the younger ones, 
this want is more keenly felt. The usual 
charge made by individuals for looking after 
another person's child is sixpence or eight- 
pence a day, exclusive of food, which the 
mother has to provide. At the nurseries now 
established, wholesome food and everything 


London 
regular 


rate property and to her own earnings does ; Woman Suffrage plank, adopted by the Repub- 


not abolish the family, her equal right to an 
expression of her political preferences, with 
entire liberty of political action, can not harm 
it. ‘The only difference between the sexes is 


| sex,”’ says Dr. E. H. Clarke, in his address at 


necessary for the comfort of children is pro- | 


vided at the rate of sixpence a day for each 
child. Widows with more than two children, 
pay a shilling a day for three children, and 
the same rate is charged if the father is in- 
capacitated for work through illness. 
dren are received frum the age of six weeks 
to seven years. Those of an age to attend 
school, are sent there by the matron, and re- 

The hours of attendance 
to Sp. mM. Each nursery 
is provided with a local secretary, a medical 


turn to their meals. 
are from 7.50 a. M. 


Chil- | 


Detroit on ‘the building of the brain;” and 
radical and 
Then it should seem that as 
the liberty of women to acquire and own prop- 


he adds, **but this difference is 


fundamental.” 


erty has not ended in driving men from the 
entire management of great corporations, there 
is no reason to fear that their equal political 
liberty will lead them to occupations for which 
the ‘radical and fundamental’ difference of 
sex unfits them.—ditor’s Easy Chair, in Har- 
pel "s Magazine. 


SCHOOL IN STATE PRISON. 


By invitation of Inspector of Prisons, the 
Hon. James Pierce, who, you may remember, 





was one of the Senators who voted to give | 


women the Suffrage, we were present at an 
entertainment given by him to the prisoners 
at the State Prison last Wednesday evening. 
The entertainment consisted of a concert both 
vocal and instrumental; the performers were 
members of the Mount Vernon Church Choir. 

It was a sad sight to see assembled under 
such circumstances over six hundred men and 
boys, and to feel that they had all been tried 
and condemned by an impartial jury. 


The chapel, which is the audience room of | 


the prison, seemed to be miserably contrived 
for the purpose of producing a comfortable 


| feeling on the part of the officers; since, if a 
| trap had been made in which to place them at 


adviser. and a committee of ladies (who take | 


it in turns to visit daily and superintend the 


working of the nursery), a matron, and when | 


necessary, an assistant. The nurseries al- 
ready established are—St. James’, Notting- 
hill, St. George’s, Campden-hill; St. An- 
drew’s, Kensal-town, Holy Trinity, Bromp- 
ton. 
received by Miss Merington, 30 Pembroke- 
gardens, Kensington; Mrs. Probyn, 29 Clanri- 
carde-gardens, Bayswater. W. 
eae <—- . 
GOLDWIN SMITH bd THE WOMAN QUES- 


The error of Mr. Smith and of those who 
agree with him, is the supposition that the po- 
litical liberty of women would in some man- 
ner conflict with the natural feminine charm 
or function. They must be candidates and 
officers and orators and ward politicians, it is 
said, and how can the delicacy of womanhood 
bear the strain? But is the delicacy of woman- 
hood the creation of law or custom, or is it a 
part of the nature of things? 
titude of women in the most highly civilized 
countries are compelled, in the discharge of 
their family and most natural duties, to chaffer 
and sharpen wits with tradesmen of every 
kind. They do this with no necessary sacri- 
fice of the charm of womanhood. But if they 
may thus associate with men in the market 
without feminine loss, why not in spheres of a 
nobler interest? Mr. Smith asserts that the 
women, whose public judgment would be most 
valuable, would be generally excluded from 
public life by conjugal and maternal duty. 
Does he not, then, so far dispose of his own 
objection? Such women would still have, as 
they have now, interest and intelligence in 
public affairs, and their good judgment would 
certainly prevent their voting for a woman 
merely because of her sex. 

Mr. Smith evidently has Mrs. Jellaby in 
constant view as the result of the political 
liberty of women. But why not Florence 
Nightingale? And why suppose that women 
must of necessity wish to be Lord Raglan 
rather than Florence Nightingale? Larger 
liberty does not make men meaner, but more 
manly, and why should it be feared as the 
ruin of women, however much it may destroy 
a false ideal of woman? Mrs. Jellaby is a 
picture of what a foolish woman may become 


Any contributions will be thankfully | 


the disposal of the prisoners in case of a con- 
certed assault, it could not have been more 
admirably planned. And so 
to a feeling of relief when we saw them arise 
and depart, poor fellows! to their lonely cells. 

Warden Chamberlain is a man well adapted 


we confessed 


for the position he occupies; a man whose war 
record shows that he dares to face a foe, and 
to hold them in check. He is of a command- 
ing presence, yet quiet and kindly in his man- 
ner. He evidently has the discipline of the 
prison as well as the good of the prisoners at 


| heart. 


The dullness of business has been felt in the 
work-shop of the prison, and rather than have 
the men idle, Mr. Chamberlain has organized 
a school for them, which, by reference to the 


| last State Prison report, will be seen to have 


been a successful and happy idea. If I may 
be allowed to speak of such a matter, 1 should 


| say that the salary of an officer holding a posi- 


The great mul- 


in the absence of political responsibility ; and | 


the public women who justly disgust Mr. 
Smith and his friends, and who seem to them 
to represent women as they might. could, 
would, or will be, were they politically en- 
franchised, are, on the contrary, the very 
phenomena which the political disability of 
woman produces. In the amusing little par- 
lor farce of ** The Spirit 07°76,” a female judge is 
the most ludicrous of figures. Yet the court 
of women in Siam, of which Mrs. Leonowens 
tells us, is not a jest; and Portia, although a 
fair young judge, is not the less 
Shakspeare’s women,” the 
heart’s ideal. 

Those who appeal so constantly to human 
nature and the radical differences of sex. 
should at least trust them a little. Political 
ambition, however strong, is not the master- 
passion of human nature. How absurd and 
how revolting, exclaims some shuddering soul, 
the spectacle of a husband and wife. each the 
candidate of an opposing party for Governor 
of a State! 


‘one of 


Yet is a son often an opposing 
candidate to his father, or a brother to a broth- 
er? Not often. It seems hardly worth while 
to torture the faney to figure possible trou- 
bles. If sucha conflicting candidacy involves 
grief and confusion to the family, is an affec- 
‘ionate wife likely to countenance it more than | 
the husband? If the right of a wife to sepa- 


tion of such fearful responsibility and danger, 
should be thrice whatit is. It requires a Gen- 
eral of no ordinary attainments to stand at 
the front of such an army. 

It is not, however, merely to write of the 
prison in any of its phases that I pen these 
lines, but to ask a question which the sight of 
those six hundred men suggested, viz., is Uni- 
versal Suffrage the best thing for men and 
women? Many of those men are not able 
either to read or write, their ignorance makes 
the force of their temptations greater; and 
why should the laws of the land be at the 
bidding of such? Would it not be wisdom to 
have education, the simple elements of it at 
least, the basis of qualificationfor Suffrage 
for both men and women? I wish that H. B. 
B., whose ideas always seem clearly defined, 
would write an article upon this subject. In 
conversation I often hear it spoken of, but do 
not remember that I have ever read any defi- 
nite paper concerning it. The 
have been whether men and women should 
vote, not whether it was best for all men and 
women to do so. M. E. 

{Our correspondent seems to forget that 
neither in Massachusetts nor in Connecticut 
can any man legally vote unless he is able to 
read the Constitution and write his own name. 
Therefore, in these two States, the advocates 


discussions 


w. 8. 


of Woman Suffrage ask for Suffrage only for | 


women who can read and write. The wisdom 
or unwisdom of an educational qualification 
for Suffrage is a very important and interest- 
ing political question. But it is not one for 
the friends of Woman Suffrage, as such. 
Whatever qualification is required of 
less. What we demand is ‘equal political 
rights, irrespective of sex.” Eps. W. J.| 


WOMEN AS CARPET WEAVERS. 
The Women’s Suffrage Journal says:—**The 
right to freedom of labor involves not mere- 


| ly the right to engage in any particular occu- 


women of the | 


pation, but the right to work for such remu- 
neration as appears satisfactory to the worker; 


' and so long as a woman can earn more money 
| by working at a tapestry loom than by needle- 


work or any other branch of domestic service, 
we maintain that she has a perfect right to do 


sO. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts will deeply regret the sudden and un- 
expected death of Alfred Macy, of Nantucket, 
an earnest friend of Woman Suffrage, and a 
most amiable and worthy man. He was a 
member of the Governor’s Council, and a prom- 





inent candidate before the last Republican | 


State Convention, for the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor. Mr. Macy was a member of the 


Committe of Resolutions, which reported the ' who shall, it is stipulated, receive an annual | 


men | 
should be required of women; no more, no 


lican State Convention two years ago. He 
was a brother-in-law of Prof. Maria Mitchell, 
of Vassar College, and, always active in works 
of beneficence. His remains were carried to 
| Nantucket from Boston, where he died, on 
Saturday, Gov. Talbot and the members of 
the Council accompanying them as far as 
Wood's Hole. 
a 


OUR NEW PREMIUM. 


To every person who will send us $2.50, 
with the name of a new subscriber, we will 
, send by mail, postpaid, a beautiful historic 
| crayon picture of size suitable for an 18x22 
| inch frame, entitled, “The Praying Band.” 
It represents a group of women, engaged in 
prayer infront of a country tavern or bar- 
room, in the midst of a dreary snow storm. 
| A boy has alighted from his horse, and listens 
to the prayer, while the animal is drinking 
from a water trough. 


A venerable clergyman 


within the bar-room look with surprise and 
curiosity upon the scene. 

This liberal offer ought to result in doubling 
our present subscription list between now and 
the first of January. We respectfully invite 
every one of our present subscribers to send 
us an additional name, and thereby to entitle 
herself to a copy of this interesting and spirit- 
ed crayon. Friends of Woman Suffrage, each 
| and all, within the coming week find us a new 

usbscriber! 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Professor Weir, of Yale College, has receiv - 


ed funds to procure a library for the use of art 
students there. 


The resignation of President Miner, of Tufts 
College, has finally been accepted, to take 
| place in February. 
| Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on Infallibility 
| has reached a circulation, at last accounts, of 
| nearly 75,000 copies. 
| A movement is on foot to erect a monument 
| to the late Ezra Cornell, the expense to be de- 
| frayed by dollar subscriptions. 


have each contributed $25 towards furnishing 
rooms in the State Industrial School for Girls, 
| at Hallowell, Me. 


Kentucky, delivered an able address on Civil 
| Rights, at Louisville, Dec. 10, which is print- 
, el in full in the Lexington Citizen. 


The project of a London Club equally open 

to men and women has progressed so far that 

ja large number of members or candidates 
| have been enrolled and a house rented. 


Miss Rosaline Hunter’s 32000 wedding out- | 


fit, which a lady friend tried to smuggle 
through the custom-house in order to save 
31000 duties, was seized by the officers last 
week. 


**A model school district in Peru, Mass. ,"* says 


a correspondent, ‘‘allowsits teacher, a young | 


woman of frail constitution, to come daily 
three and a half miles to her school, make the 
fires and transport the necessary fuel from | er 
home.” 


Syracuse, N. Y., has a Ladies’ Employment 


Society, composed of a large number of char- | 


who meet from time to time 
and give work to poor women. The clothing 
thus made is then sold for just the cost of the 
material. 


itable women, 


Mr. Timothy M. Allyn, of Hartford, Ct., has 
offered to give $100,000 to the city for the es- 


tablishment of an Industrial School for the | 


| free instruction of boys and girls in the busi- 
' ness occupations of life, agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. 
It is announced that fourteen female medi- 
| cal students have just completed their course 
of study, under the direction of the Ladies’ 
| Committee of St. Petersburg, and will be pass- 
| ed in the present month after their full term 
of three years. 

A church of thrirteen members has been or- 
ganized at Mt. Washington. The little sanc- 
tuary in which the council met stands about 
2,350 feet above the sea-level; and the com- 
| mittee calling the council consisted of two 
| men and one woman, the woman being the 
| Chairman. 


| Jonathan Cushing, of Bridgewater, Mass., | 


| whois now about eighty-eight years old, boasts 
| of having ridden to school, in 1802, with Miss 
Relief Jacobs, who afterwards became the 
| wife of Sheriff Sumner and mother of Charles 
| Sumner. Miss Jacobs drove, and he sat be- 
hind her on the saddle. 
| Two daughters of the noted Chippewa chief, 
| Hole-in-the-Day, about 10 and 12 years old, 


' are receiving an education under the care of | 
| the school sisters of Notre Dame, at Milwau- | 


kee, and one of them is a very apt scholar. 
{ Three boy friends of theirs are under tuition 
| in a Catholic school in Minnesota. 


The will of the late Mayor Havemeyer be- | 
| queathes an estate of between $5,000,000 and | 
$6,000,000, which is to be divided among his | 


His house in Fourteenth Street, and | 


family. 
its contents, are given to Mrs. Havemeyer, 


removes his hat; several children stop play- | 
ing and stand spell-bound, while the throng | 


The churches at Hallowell and Lewiston | 


President E. H. Fairchild, of Berea College, | 


$50,000, 

A man, accompanied by his wife, baby and 
a small black-and-tan terrier, has just arrived 
at Branchville, N. J., having traveled in a 
wagon from Kansas, a distance of 1500 miles. 
The trip occupied forty-nine days, and, as 
they camped in the wagon at night, the entire 


expense amounted to only 826. Chintz-bugs. 


drought and grasshoppers drove them from | 


their Western home. 


The Annual Convention of those who wish 

to “put God in the Constitution” was held last 

| week in Boston. It was hardly so well at- 
tended as previous assemblages for the same 
purpose. QOurown method of putting God into 
the Constitution differs from that proposed by 
this Convention. We want the equal rights 
of all American citizens recognized by a six- 

| teenth Amendment giving Suffrage to women. 


Here is a very objectionable clause of the 
new Civil Rights Bill now before Congress for 
consideration : 

Provided, That if any State or its authori- 
ties, having contro! of common schools or oth- 
er public institutions of learning, shall estab- 
lish and maintain separate schools or institu- 
tions, giving equal educational facilities in 
all respects to all classes entitled thereto, such 
schools shall be in compliance with the pro- 
visions of this section. 


A peculiarity of the emigration from Amer- 


ber of German artizans—bovuk-binders, ma- 


chinists, type-sctters, etc.—who are returning 


sian manufacturers who have been sending 
agents to 
| their establishments. 

as here, is only too plenty, but skilled labor is 
; scarce, and readily brings twice and even 
| three times the wages formerly paid. 


America to secure workmen for 


Cheap labor in Prussia, 


The Woman's temperance movement at 
Worcester. Mass., is living still, and doing 
} some good work. The organization met at 
the Old South church, Monday evening, for a 
general comparison of notes. The hotel, 
taurant and saloon committee are visiting 
and arguing with the liquor-sellers yet, in 
bodies of two and three, during six weeks hav- 
they urge the abolition of 
table. 
| committee distribute coffee at all the fires. 


ing made 47 visits! 
| wine from the communion 


A touching evidence of the intensity of a 
| mother’s love is found in the following pain- 
| ful incident: 
A tin-pail containing an inflammable mix- 
| ture that had been heated burst in the hands 
|of Mrs. Perry Bushnell of Auburn, N. Y., a 
| few days ago, and the burning material was 
| thrown over Mrs. Bushnell and her little child 
on the floor. Mrs. Bushnell’s eyes were put 
out, and she was enveloped in flame, but she 
| began crawling about the floor to know if the 
child was safe. The latter was burned toa 
| crisp, and the mother lived but a short time. 


A number of women,members of the different 
| Societies of Friends in America, are traveling 
‘through England, holding religious services. 
Hannah Hall of Ohio, and Hannah Cope of 
Philadelphia, Primitive Friends, have, since 
July, visited England, Scotland, Isle of Man, 
and the Orkneys, and are now on their way 
to France. Their meetings, which were chief- 
! ly for the benefit of persons not of their own 
| faith, have been well attended. A delegation 

of American Friends has also gone to Aus- 
| tralia. 

Six women were elected members of the 
School Committee in Boston, at the munici- 
pal election held Dee. 15, and one woman was 
defeated by only three votes. So much for 
the unmanly refusal to admit three women to 
In Worcester, a hus- 
band and wife ran against each other for this 
office, and the **better half’ received about 
two-thirds of the votes. When women are 
chosen by the popular will to oversee the edu- 
cation of voters, the claim that women ought 
also to vote is not very absurd, nor will it be 


the School Committee. 


long denied. —Lansing Republican. 

While, here in Boston, we are satisfied with 
electing women on the School Committee, in 
Worcester they run a wife against her hus- 
band for office. Says the Spy of last Monday 

| week: ‘‘Among the humors of the election was 
the fact that, in Ward 2, a husband and his 
wife were the opposing candidates for the 


School Committee, Mr. Rogers having been , 


' nominated on the ‘citizens’, and Mrs. Rogers 
on the independent ticket. The wife proved 
a stronger candidate than the husband, and 

' received twice as many votes, or thereabout. 


arising from this political rivalry. 


The success of the interesting experiment 
, ofa school among convicts in the State 
on at Charlestown was illustrated on Monday, 
| by an exhibition before about fifty invited 
guests. The school has been organized only 
| three months, and most of the convicts 
| couldn't write their own names when they 
began, but, on Monday, thoy showed consid- 
erable proficiency in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, grammar and geography. The exer- 
| cises were conducted by Col. T. R. Ridgeby, 
a convict, who was formerly a college pro- 
fessor, and during the war was on Gen. Grant’s 
staff. The convicts had a fair, yesterday, the 
proceeds of which are to be spent in books for 
them. 

Judge Lord, of the United States District 
Court at Boston, who has made two or three 


ica to Europe, just now, is the large num- | 


to the old country at the invitation of Prus- | 


res- | 


Another | 


We have not heard of any domestic quarrel | 


Pris- | 


| 


income of not more than $100,000 or less than | notable little speeches in court lately, thus ape 


pealed to a girl who was up for being idle and 
disorderly, the other day: ‘The life you are 
now leading is a very marked one, and the 
dens of the North end will bring you to an 
untimely fate. When you were tried I thought, 
perhaps, you would prefer to goto a Christian 
home, to live with good people of your own 
faith, rather than be sent to the island, but I 
understand you prefer to take your sentence. 
I will now give you an opportunity to retract 
your determination, and will have you sent to 
the house of the Good Shepherd if you desire 
it.” The girl, however, chose to take sen- 
tence, and was sent up for six months. 


Heroes are frequently met with, even in 
Here is a case, in 
which the principal actor certainly deserves 
| honor at the hands of hisfellow men: Atthe 
fall of a bridge on the Northern Central Rail- 
road, near Cockeysville, recently, tre loco- 
| motive 


these degenerate days. 


engineer, Jack Purdy, discovered, 
when on the bridge, that the structure was 
| giving way. An ordinary man would have 
| instantly become panic-stricken, and proba- 
| bly sprung from the locomotive to save his 
| own life, leaving the engine to fall back upon 
the passenger cars it was drawing, to crush 
| many people in the water below. But Jack 
| Purdy proved his capacity to comprehend and 
conquer a great danger. Instantly he under- 
| stood the necessity of getting his engine off 
| the bridge before it went down, and quick as 
thought he opened the throttle-valve as wide 
as it could be pulled, when the engine, like a 
goaded steed, sprang forward, breaking from 
the coupling by which the train was attached 
to it, the powerful machine being thrown for- 
| ward from the rail with a momentum produc- 
ing a shock sufficient to close the valve, and 
thus stop the locomotive, when it was out of 
danger, as suddenly as it had been started. 
| But the moment of imminent peril was over. 
The brave engineer, firmly grasping the throt- 
tle-valve, was found bleeding profusely from 
cuts received by the crash, yet not seriously 
IIe had saved the lives of many 
people by his prompt act of heroism; and as 
he stood on his ‘‘foot-board”’ his position was 


wounded. 


as noble as that ever occupied by Farragut 
when lashed to the top of a mast, Sheridan 
| rolling back a column of fire, or Sherman con- 
| tending with a storm of lead. 

| The morality of the opium traffic with 
| China is a question of growing interest in Eng- 
land. An Anti-Opium Association, designed 
to put an end to it, already exists. A public 
meeting, presided over by Mr. MacArthur, M. 
P.. was recently held in London, at which 
there was much plain speaking. The chief 
address gave a minute account of the produc- 
tion and sale of Indian opium, from which the 
following facts are gathered: All the opium 


imported into China, with a small exception, 
from India. It was into 
China against the will of the Chinese, by the 
treaty of Tientsin in 1858. In the East India 
Parliamentary report for 1871 is a Chinese dis- 
patch, appealing to the justice of the English 
, to release them from their treaty obligation in 
this respect. It complains that opium is de- 
stroying the country, and that the laws against 
the native-grown opium cannot be enforced 
| on account of the admission of the Indian ar- 
ticle. There are two opium-producing regions 
| in India. One is in the native States. On 
this opium, which is shipped from Bombay, the 
Government simply levies a tax, which in some 
years amounts to over £2,000,000. The Brit- 
ish opium is grown in Bengal, and is a gov- 
ernment monopcly. About one-twentieth of 
the crop is sold in India. The great bulk of 
it is packed for the China market. and sold by 
a government official at auction in Calcutta. 
The profits of the sale average 300 per cent. 
on the cost of production. Inthe year ending 
| March, 1872, 49,695 chests of Bengal opium 
were sold at Calcutta for export, and 39,225 
chests were shipped from Bombay. The net 
opium revenue for that year was £7,656,000, 
| The speaker compared the raising of Govern- 
ment opium to a supposed parallel case of the 
| United States distilling whiskey to sell to the 
| North American Indians. In the discussion 
which followed the address, a Chinaman testi- 
| fied to the deterioration of the Chinese since the 
‘introduction of opium. At the close of the 
meeting a resolution was passed denouncing 
the course of the Government, and pledging 
all present to the support of the Anti-Opium 
| Association. A confirmation of the forego- 
ing account is derived from the correspond- 
| ence ofa missionary physician at Hangchow, 
, China, which has appeared in the Medical Mis- 
sionary Journal, published in Edinburgh. So 
| great is the eagerness of opium-smokers to 
| be cured that the hospital cannot contain the 
numbers who apply for admission. Over 150 
have been discharged as cured, but the major- 
ity of them soon relapse. 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 
a 
Improvements. 
Whichever way we turn our eyes, 
We see improvements have been made; 
Each seeking by some new device 
To cast all others in the shade; 
In commerce and meehanics too, 
Great changes a few years do shew: 
Things which our fathers never knew, 
Nor dreamed of fifty years ago. 
See what improvements at FENNO’S, 
Where Boys can buy a “Suit Complete, 
Of handsome, seasonable “Clothes, 


Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
1—It 


comes introduced 
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OETRY. Now, if I kill you, how can we 
he added slowly, and rubbed 


have come. 
talk it over?” 


For the Woman's Journal. ’ ; , 
his hands together in mute applause at the tri- 


THE LIGHT OF THE AGES. 


BY EMI B,. SWADSK. 





umphant argument. *There’s some mistake, 
Will. You gave me no chance to explain, 
otherwise you could not have thought I was 


Then, suddenly changing his 


Life has some souls, supreme and intense— 
Spirits half freed from the fetters of sense, 

Who in vision flash down fate's mystical pages, | 
Wresting some secret from far future ages, 

And holding it high to the waiting world, 

Show a banner of hope and truth unfurled. 


your enemy.”’ 
! manner, he asked, *‘Have you heard from 
Jenny Lockhart?” 

“What is the use of 
returned Will. 
A womanis not worth a 


tormenting me with 


**She is the cause 


her name? 
of all the trouble. 
friend; and for that woman I threw my friend 
I loved you, George, till the devil of 
jealousy took possession of me. When I left 
the States, three years ago, she had promised 


And the world laughs back in madman scorn — 
W hat cares the world for a truth new born? 
Its power we defy, its prophets we stone, 
Thou Jesus of Nazareth, leave us alone! 

Our name is legion, and each of our host 

Pray thee at once to depart from our coast. 


| away. 


But the prophet-like soul in masterful might, 

Holds high over all its banner of light, to be my wife. 

And ever its truth through the wide world winning, friend. She wrote to you, and you read me 

Draws men aside from their sorrow and sinning, 

Till history writes in the heart of its pages— 

This is the light and the hope of the ages. 
—Indianapolis, Ind 


You were her cousin and my 


her letters. They were pleasant, cousinly let- 
ters, and I liked to hear them. I did not tell 
you of the love-letters she wrote at the same 
I wanted to watch you. LI sus- 


—<—_— - 


time to me. 
For the Woman's Journal pected youof receiving others, of which you 


SHADOWS. 


BY LOUISE V, BoYD 


said nothing. 

“You carried in your belt a paper which 
you never showed. [ felt sure it contained 
your secret. I tried to get it without your 
knowledge; but you kept it always on your 

| body, night and day. At last you did receive 
a letter—a letter from her—which you did not 





4 dream of shadows, a shadowy dream, 
Floats to my soul from some far-off shore, 

And hours whose record the world has lost, 
Have resurrection in time once more. 

I see the daughter of Cenci’s House, 
Rosy, radiant in girlhood’s glee, 

And the breath of the flowers she dallies with, 
Sweet to faintness floats overime. 


show tome. I saw you read it at night, by 
the light of the camp-tire, when you thought 
Iwas asleep. You put your head in your 


Entranced, I listen to Sappho’s song, 
, hands, andsata long time. Then you took 


Ere Sappho's bosom knew how to sigh, 


Where silvery moonbeams kiss the shore, 
The sea-waves dance in joyance by. 


And, in a bower with blossoms bright, 


from your bosom a package of letters, put 
them all in the fire with the one you had just 
read, and watched them till they were con- 





A child, old Egy pt's Queen, at rest 
I see, and she starts if a butterfly 
With its silken wing brushes her breast. 


sumed. You took that paper from your belt, 
as if you would burn that, too; and as you 
did so I prepared to spring out of my blanket 
0 Beatrice! the dream recedes, 

And thy fate with its horrors dread will rise, 
With thy beautiful face so dear to Art, 

And the poet's dream of thine agonies. 


I was determined to know what 
| wasinit. But you read it through, shook 
your head, and put it back in your belt. 
The next day, as we were exploring, two 
or three miles from our camp, we came over 
| the summit to the head of this canon. You 
| know well enough what happened. You sat 
| down close by this spot, on the croppings of 
that ledge, and began to tell me that you had 
y2 | received a letter from Jenny. It was too 
, much for me to bear; I had been cursing over 
Sweet dream of shadows, shadowy dream! it all night, anyhow. I hated her and you, 
Come back, come back to my spirit’s ken! as a pair of double-dealing deceivers. I for- 
So those bright hours oblivion claims | got that she only was deceiving me; you could 
Wer me amy arte in time again. ' not know that I was engaged to her. I inter- 
— yee ee | rupted you fiercely, charged you with treach- 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. |ery, demanded the secret paper from you, 
8 choad teabehd to uae Deeecaiine tone. and, without waiting for your answer, sprang 
With pearls in my shining hair, | upon you ina fury, to snatch the belt from 
And [ hid my heart with a smiling face, 
And the gazers said, **How fair— 
How blithe and bright is the maid to-night, 
Who stands at the altar there.” 


and seize it. 


The vision fade , and the Queen of the Nile 
Shrink’s not away from the serpent’s sting, 
While Sappho, ere closing her last love lay, 
Takes from the sea-cliff the futal spring. 
Ah! dreary and coldis this winter day, 
And the world of the present has many an ill, 
Aud musing, I marvel and question why 
Must the griefs of the old world grieve us stil 


' your waist. 
‘We fell together. 
| Graham, thatI did not draw my revolver. It 
| went off by accident — but the rage of mur- 
And Lheard them praise the costly things 
That purchased my nuptial vow; 
Praise the jewel that clings and stings 
And burdens my finger now; 
The milk-white pearls that twine in my curls 
And hang like a burden on my brow, 


| if my black thoughts had become hands, and 
' fired the pistol. You fainted, I suppose. I 
| thought I had killed you, and I fled like Cain. 
| But I would have come back to you—only I 
| saw from a distance a party approaching. 

They came, as if guided by a pointing hand, 
| straight to the spot where you lay. I saw 
| them take you up, and knew by their angry 
| gestures and their keen looks in every direc- 
| tion, that they were determined to hunt down 
| your murderer. At first [ would have return- 

ed and surrendered myself; but when some of 
| them started in the direction where I crouch- 
| ed, the instinet of fear took hold on me, and 
They neither caught nor discovered 


Praise as we praise the frozen tree 
That the hoar-white frosts begem, 

And the cold cuts keen; but we only see 
The glittering diadem; 

And the leaves beneath, in the cruel wreath, 
We've never a thought for them. 

Bought witha heap of shining gold; 
Bring hither a red hot rod, 

And brand my forehead, write there “Sold, 
And lost to Heaven and to God.” 

Yet, weak heart, wait! you chose your fate, 
All jeweled and golden shod. 


~Er. I ran. 





THANKSGIVING JOR, 


A STORY OF THE SAGE-BRUSH. 


BY KOSSITER W. 


| ginia City, to Unionville, to Boyse, to Helena, 
| to Salt Lake, to Denver, to Santa Fe, to Pres- 


} cott and Tucson, to La Paz and San Diego, to 
RAYMOND. 

| where, with the devil in my heart. 
Absorbed in thought, he heeded not the | ‘Two desires tortured me forever. I could 
sound of climbing feet until a step close at | not destroy them; and I dared not fulfill 
hand As he sprang up and | One was to return to this place, gain 
stood erect, with the fire-light full upon him, | 


them. 

some news of you, and find at least, your 
William Hazard strode suddenly out of the grave. The other was, to go back to Jersey, 
darkness, looked for an instant with an in- ) meet Jenny Lockhart, tell her of the ruin she 
tense, bewildered, frightened gaze into his | had brought on honest men, how one had lost 
eyes, and staggered speechtess back against | his life and the other his soul by her faithless- 
‘ ness, and so make her taste a share of the bit- 
I couldn't do it—I—in 


aroused him. 


the corner of the cabin, staring as at a ghost. 
The Governor's proclamation fell from Joe's , terness that I felt. 
hands, which were stretched out in hearty | short, I loved the girl yet, in spite of all she 
welcome. | had done—and I despised myself for it. I'm 

“Don't 
said. 
did not this morning. 


look at me that way, 
“I see you know me now, though you } pleasure in the beastly sins of these low-lived 
I'm changed since my | wretches. I don't like mankind well enough 
fever—but not in my heart toward you.” to drink or gamble with them. I don’t fight 
The stony look of fright passed from the | them, even; though they seem to think me a 
pale, young face, the hard lines softened, but | desperate fellow, who would as soon kiil a 
Will Hazard still shrank from the clasp of | dozen of them as not. Bah! if a mansimply 
Joe's welcoming hands. 
folding his arms across his breast; ‘it is your | blood. 
turn, and I'm glad of it!" their classification of society. 
**Amen!’’ replied the deep voice of Thanks- | right, so far as I am concerned. 
giving Joe. ‘It is my turn; your life belongs | derer in passion, and, I thought, in deed; but 
to me. Is it not so?’ | the business had no such attractions as to 
His visitor nodded without speaking, and | make me intend to carry it on wholesale, and 
gloomily smiled his contempt for the worth- | for life. 
less existence alluded to. 


I was a mur- 


“fT suppose Imay spare it, if | prefer that | wanted to talk it over, and you had better 
way,” said Joe. hear me out. When I am done, I am done. 


* replied Hazard. , Ldon’t play the repentant sinner with you, 


**As you choose,’ 


. p . . ia . 
‘As L was saying this morning,’’ continued | George Graham. 
Joe, with a quiet consciousness of the power { room and no use for repentance. I could 
over a desperate soul which this strange in- ; love you—if you could love me again. But 


terview had for a moment given him, “I | that’s impossible. Your forgiveness I don't 


want a partner, and you are the man. I told! want. WhatI want is to pay my debt. I 
j J 


I swear to you, George | 


| der was in my heart; and it seemed to me as | 


me; and [found my way to Austin, to Vir- | 
| It won't be long before you can go back to | 


les . . ¥ , 
) San Francisco, Sacramento, Yreka—every- | 


Will,’ he | bad enough—too bad, in fact, to take any | 


*Shoot,’’ he said, | despises them, they think he must want their | 
Sots, thieves aad murderers—that’s | 
They were | 


! you to come here and talk it over, and you | will not be your partner; but if you will let | care of yourself. See you in the morning.’ 


me work for you it will be a better reparation 
than I expected to make, when I came up 
here to-night. I came here, as I came to this 
camp a fortnight ago, because I couldn't keep 
When they talked of Thanksgiving 
Joe. and showed me your cabin, on the very 
spot that was the most dreadfulto me in all 
the world, | knew in my soul, that somehow 
I thought 
you had my secret, and would be my judge. 
I wouldn't let anybody tell me the story of 
Thanksgiving Joe—the name was awful to me. 


away. 


my fate was fastened to yours. 


And at last you found me, and called me— | 
Itis better than | | 


and I came to my doom. 
dreamed. Even I can give thanks, to know 
that George Graham, hated and wronged, was 
not killed outright by the hand of his treach- 
erous friend. 

“George, I will do for you what man may 
do. Perhaps you may some day begin to 
trust me over again, and lay the blame of my 
crime the woman who betrayed us 
both.” 

During this long speech, neither of the par- 
ties had moved. Will Hazard stood at its con- 
clusion with his arms still folded, and looked 
into the fire. Hehad kept his eyes fixed on 
the glowing brands, speaking in low, measur- 


upon 


ed tones, as if another spoke through him. 
But George Graham had never removed his 
keen gaze trom the face of his friend; and 
now he stepped forward once more, laid his 
hand upon Will's shoulder, and said: 

*Thank God, you love her yet!”’ 

The young man, taken by surprise at this 
sudden assault, started, and tried to speak; 
but George went on, with simple, quaint grav- 
ity: 

“No; itismy turnnow. Come here, and 
_ sitdown. 
You're all 
If you had seen the letter I 


Now we're going to talk it over. 
wrong, Will. 
burned, you would know that Jenny Lockhart 
She told me in that 
She 


| 


Was true as steel to you. 
letter—what you had not let me know. 
begged me to be your friend always, as I had 
| been hers. 
night. It’s all past now, you know," said 
Will did 
not perceive it; he was too much absorbed in 
| the effect of the discovery upon his own feel- 


' George, with a tremor of his voice. 


ra 
| ings. 


| Then you didn’t love her after all,” he 


cried; ‘you were only her cousin and friend." | 


; There was a moment’s silence; and then 
| George answered, like an echo from afar, 
; Yes, her cousin and friend.” 
**But you burned up her letters?’’ pursued 
the young man, so eagerly following the clue 
| of the riddle that seemed to hold his happi- 
ness as to forget entirely for the moment his 
recent attitude of confessed culprit. ‘*And 
you kept one?”’ 
“Thanksgiving Joe, with slow and steady 
| hand, unbuckled his belt, touk from it the 
folded paper, opened it, and handed it to him, 
saying, without further explanation, ‘We'll 
| burn that, too.”’ 
Will read, bewildered, the words which 


seemed so far from being the shrine of any 
* ‘Let 
presence with Thanksgiving!’ 
" 


us come before his 
There is noth- 


special secret. 
| ing in that 
Thanksgiving Joe silently stretched out his 
hand, took back the paper, replaced it in his 
belt, and, with a simplicity that was more 


baffling than diplomacy, resumed the thread | 


| of his discourse. ‘‘As I was saying, I wanta 
| partner. ‘To-morrow morning, you'll write to 
Jenny; and we two will go to work in earnest. 
isn't 


her. Weare wiser than we were. It 


worth while to spend a lifetime trying to get! 


Jenny don’t want you to be 
that letter. When 
| we get a good mine, you can go home and 
I am better off out here 


ready to begin. 
rich; she said so in—in 


| leave me to workit. 
—l've got used to the country. I mean to 
And if you 


and Jenny will write to me—why, I wont 


i live and die out here somewhere. 


burn your letters any more!” 


This pleasantry had a mournful tone that 
| would have revea'ed to any disinterested ob- 
that lurked beneath. But 
| Will's thoughts were miles away; and when 


server the sorrow 


| he recalled them it was only for self-reproach. 
| He lamented gloomily his unworthiness, and 
declared that, though heaven now opened be- 
fore him, he dared not set his foot upon the 
threshhold. 
the rest of my life to you. 
back together—but what folly! 
| as poor as your old Mammoth vein there, and 


**No, George,”’ he said, **l owe 


8 
Ilere we sit, 


and 
squandered money enough in these two years 


dream of happiness. I have earned 
past to make our dreams come true; but now 
I must reap what I have sown, 


| most better to believe her false!’ 


It was al- 


He rose gloomily as he spoke; and George 
| did not detain him. 


| His morbid mind could | 


| not be all at once restored to health. It was 


| better to let him be alone for a while, and re- | 
*“T'llnot make a long story of it; but you , 


alize his new position. So George rose also, 
| and the two men clasped hands for a_ brief 
| farewell. An instant they stood thus, and 
| 


| then, by a common impulse, kissed each other. 


It seems to me there is no | It was the pledge of reconciliation and hope. 


| The terms of their relation seemed to be set- 
| tled by it; for they parted with an air of fa- 


| miliarity, and with no more formal words ' 
than “Well, good night, old fellow. ‘Take | 


AsI said before, | want a partner. | 


I—l’d rather not talk about that | 


If we could yo! 


' 


Whereat Thanksgiving Joe went straightway | 
into his cabin, and Will Hazard took the path | 


down the canon. The former, exhausted by 
the interview but at peace with himself, roll- 
ed into his bunk, and soon slept soundly; but 
hill, 


gave himself 


the latter stopped halfway down the 
seated himself on a rock, and 
up to wakeful meditation. 

| Allthis time the Governor's proclamation 
! of Thanksgiving had lain unnoticed where it 
‘had fallen from Joe's hands. The fire had 
burned nearly out: but a few coals remained, 


At every puff, more- 
over, the newspaper with the Governor's proc- 
nearer to the fire. 


wind touched them. 


lamation hitched a little 
| Between times, it paused, or seemed to re- 
treat; then, by rolling over, and sliding swift- 
ly forward, it made up every loss of ground. 
It seemed to be alive, and hesitating while it 


to brighten occasionally as a puff of the night | 


advanced to carry out some plan of mischief. | 


At last, with a leap of undisguised intent, it 
fell the embers, 
bursting into flame as it did so, and flying 


upon swept across them, 
' over the short intervening space, clung like a 
tiery monster to the dry, resinous pinon-stems 
of the cabin, within which, unconscious of his 
peril, lay Thanksgiving Joe. 
A moment later, Will Hazard’was aware of 
a lurid light that threw 
| front of him; and, starting from his revery, 
turned to see wrapped in flames the cabin he 
His trumpet-call of ‘Fire !”’ 
brought the miners from their work or sleep; 
and a dozen men were soon hastening up the 
| hillside. But Will had the start of them by a 
long ascent; and with flying feet he sped to 
the cabin, shouting as he bounded up the 
| rocky steep. 
Thanksgiving Joe was dreaming of a quiet 
| Jersey village-church, and a sweet face there- 
in, when he was aroused by the shouts, and 
| sprang up bewildered to find himself surround- 


| ed with smoke and flame. 


his own 


had recently left. 


A step through 
the scorching circle would have placed him in 
| safety; but alas! in his confusion, he rushed 
| in the wrong direction, and instead of escap- 


. ' 
shadow in 


| 


final test, he takes out his jack-knife and cuts 
into one of them. It is pure silver! 

llis credulity towards Sho- 
shones and their legends does not prevent him 


Pete is no fool. 


now from behaving like a wise and prudent 
man. He walks to the end of Joe’s claim on 
Mammoth, and one of the 
half-burnt poles of the cabin, on which he 
rudely carves these words: **Ex. No.1, South, 
Peter Jackson.” 
comes down into the quiet, solemn camp, leap- 
ing from rock to rock, with hair and arms fly- 
ing abroad, and whooping and shouting: ; 
**Whar’s Thanksgiving Joe? Whar is he! 
That thar ledge o’ his'’n’s the clear bullion— 


the there erects 


Then, and not before, he 


the ore only wants to be burnt, 'n the silver 
jest biles out of it.” 

And so, bestowing on the air, and on the 
distant ears of men, his reckless and fragmen- 
tary explanations, he rushes downward to the 
spot where Samand Willare standing. Their 
sad faces hush him at once; but Thanksgiving 
Joe, lying until now unconscious within the 
cabin, has been roused by the shouts, has rec- 
ognized his name, has opened his eyes and 
looked around upon the sorrowful company as 
for some missing face. Divining his mute re- 
quest, the Colonel steps to the door and calls 
in the three who stand outside. As they enter, 
Joe looks inquiringly upon them. Sam takes 
hand. 

“Allright, old man!’ **You jist 
shake yerself, 'n you'll git over this. 
That 
Ledge as we all thought was base 


his 
> says Sam. 
Thar’s 
Mammoth 


good news at last. thar 


metal was 


| jist nothin’ but this yer roastin’ ore, like what 


| ing by the door in front, stumbled over the | 


pile of rock and ore at the rear of his cabin, 
and fell headlong into the shaft of the Mam- 
moth. A second after Will liazard leaped 
through the blazing ruins, calling his friend’s 
| name. The bed, the room, were empty. 
a feeble voice replied from the depths to his 
frantic call; and by the light of the burning 
' cabin he saw Thanksgiving Joe lying helpless 
| twelve feet below him, at the bottom of the 
shaft. 
The first miners that arrived met Will car- 


; ryingin his arms a heavy burden, the body | 


| of his friend. Thanksgiving Joe (by this 
,; name he was best known to them and to us) 
had fainted away. 
him to the nearest cabin, and applied their 
| simple means of restoration. But for hours 


| they could not bring him back to conscious- 


Tenderly they carried 


ness. 
It was during this period that Sam Wether- 


} ill, who had been foremost in service by the | 


| bunk of the sufferer, stepped to where Will 
| Hazard sat ina stupor of grief, touched him 


But | 


they tell of up to Austin—base metal ef you 
try to work it wet, ’n putty nigh the clear 


spoon metal, if you jist warm it up with fire 


' aforehand.”’ 


Candor compels me to state that several of 
the sympathetic audience glide quietly from 
the room during these brief remarks, and, on 
getting outside the house, begin a fierce race 
to the Mammoth claim—a proceeding which 
Redhead Pete, secure in the possession of Ex- 
tension No. 1, South, regards with quiet amuse- 


ment. 
Thanksgiving Joe listens intelligently. 
“Thank God!" his faint voice murmurs, 


breaking into the familiar ascription for the 
last time. 
says with an effort, but distinctly : 
‘Gentlemen, my name is George Graham, 
This man, William Hazard, is my dear friend 
and partner. He is half-owner in the Mam- 
moth claim; and the half-interest that belongs 


Then, gathering his strength, he 


| to me—I hereby—give and bequeath—to him 


—in trust, for Miss Janet Lockhart—he knows, 
Sam, you will see the papers straight?” 

Sam nods. ‘Whatever you say, Joe, is 
better'n law inthis camp, There’s nobody 
here that'll go back on your words.”’ 

A murmur ofsubdued assent runs round the 
Will Hazard talls on his knees by the 
bunk, and buries his face in the blanket. 
Thanksgiving Joe, still holding Sam Weth- 


room. 


-erill’s hand in one of his own, lays the other 


! rr. . . . 
upon Will's clustering hair. 


| on the shoulder, and beckoned him to follow. | 
| Ele was obeyed; and presently the two men | 


| stood together in the open air, The dawn 
| was breaking. 
; “Look 


* This 
I was 


here!” said Sam, quietly. 
yer business has got to be explored. 
at Joe’s cabin last night; and I know he was 
expectin’ you. If you've got any remarks to 
make, you might as well make ‘em to me— 
unless you prefer a Committee!"’ 

This allusion to lynch law did not move the 
nerves of the pale young man, whose reputa- 


| 


tion as a desperado svemed now likely to put 
him in peril. 

“If George Graham dies,” 
not want to live.”’ 

Sam turned with a quick revulsion of feel- 
ing. 

“You knowed him? you loved him?” said 
he; “‘he was the best man in the sage-brush. 


“T shall 


said he, 


He warn’t 
was a man—give us your 


, Thar warn’t no discount on him. 
no slouch. He 
hand!*""—and the discovery of a big burn, 
hitherto unheeded, on Will Hazard’s hand, 
furnished final testimony to his sincere efforts 
for the rescue of Thanksgiving Joe. 

At this moment occurred another incident, 
for the preliminary explanation of which a 
few words are required. 

Redhead Pete, it will be remembered, has 
gone on one of his periodical hunts after the 
Lost Silver Mine. 
has been heard from 


For many days nothing 
him. But now, in the 
cold tirst light of the morning, he comes over 


! the summit, ragged, hirsute, defeated, but not 
conquered. Once more his quest hag failed; 
yet the hope which inspired it springs eternal 

in his heart. 

Ile pauses at the sight of the smoulder- 
ing ruins of Joe’s cabin. No near 
Pete walks to the 
edge of the shaft, among the smoking brands, 


one is 
to explain the mystery. 


and retlectively turns over with his booted foot 
the blackened fragments of Joe's pile of worth- 
‘This yer base metal,’’ he mutters 
| —but suddenly he stoups, seizes a stone, rubs 
it up and down on his buckskin breeclies, to 
clean its surface, andeagerly examines a doz- 


less ore. 


en little, whitish pellets that seem to be cling- 


i~J 
ing to it like drops of perspiration, As a 


' neither be found nor cured. 


| Gray, of the Supreme Judicial Court. 


“Give her my love, Will,’’ he says, and 
closes his eyes forseveral minutes. The still- 
ness is broken only by sobs from the kneeling 
figure of Hazard. At last, the dying man 
looks up once more. 

**My belt,’ he says. They had taken it off 
when they were hunting upon his body for the 
injuries which being, alas! internal, could 
Now they bring 
it to him, and once more his fingers feebly seek 
the precious paper which it contains. He 
draws it forth, reads with fading sight the 
well-known lines. A wave of peace glides 
over his face, an expression of unutterable 
gratitude. Soundlessly his lips form the sol- 
emn *‘Amen'’—the hand falls lifeless—Joe has 
obeyed the summons of the Almighty Father, 
and entered into his presence with thanksgiv- 


ing!—Christian Union. 





A DOMESTIC DRAMA. 


Worcester, Mass. 

One of the most interesting cases ever be- 
fore the courts here, and one rarely equaled 
in any of the courts in this country, was de- 
cided here this afternoon by Chief Justice 
It was 
exceptional in its character, and had in it ele- 
ments of pathos and romance rarely found in 
real life. The case was founded on @ writ of 
habeas corpus, brought by Mrs. Mary 3S. Sym- 
ington, to recover the custody of her five mi- 
nor children from their father. A partial hear- 
ing was had on the case on Monday, but the 


| testimony and arguments were heard this after- 


; Noon. 


From the history of the case it is devel- 
oped as follows: Andrew James Symington is, 
or was, a manufacturer of musiins in Edin- 
burg, Scotland, a man of wealth, culture and 


| refinement, a writer for magazines, and hold- 


ing a good social position. His wite was the 
pet daughter of a prominent physician in the 
north of Scotland, and the equal of her hus- 
band in social position and mental culture. 

They were married in 1s:i0, and for several 
years the course of their married life ran 


| smoothly, and five children were born tothem, 


the eldest of which is now eleven, and the 
youngest four years of age. At length Mrs. 


| Symington discovered an improper intimacy 


existing between her husband and a nursery- 
maid and an estrangement ensued. After vain 
endeavors to regain the faith of her husband, 
she sought a divorce in the Scotch Court of 
Sessions. <A single judge denied her suit, but 
she carried it to the full bench, which, in 15: 1, 
granted her a full divorce and custody of her 
children, with alimony of 500 per annum. 

Just before tle issue of the decree the hus- 
band fled to this country, taking the children 


. . . . lh: 
with him, and leaving his counsel to appeat his 


—_—_— 
_— 
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See 
t se . . . 

of Lords, where it is still pending. 
was for a long time ignorant of the place of 
concealment of her husband; but recently dis- 


from the Court of Sessions to the House | 
The wife | 


covering his place of residence, she came to | 


this country, and by the aid of a New York de- 
tective, found him living with the children in 
Williamstown, Mass. She came to this city 
about two weeks ago, and made application, 
through Messrs. Hoar and Verry, her counsel, 


| them sheriffs and major generals. 


to the Supreme Court, fora writ of habeas cor- | 


pus, to recover the custody of her children 
under the decree of divorce in the Scotch court. 

The parties were brought to this city last 
week, aud in view of the gravity of the case, 
and the financial ability of the respondent to 
command assistance in another escape, the 
children were placed in the family of Mr. Hare, 
keeper of the jail. 


Messrs. Staples and Goulding appeared as | 


counsel for Mr. Symington, and offered evi- 
dence to show that the wife is not a proper cus- 
todian for the children. She is accused of 
habits of opium eating and the excessive use 
of alcoholic stimulants, and of immorality. 

Many letters, which have passed between 


the parties, were read in court, indicating not | 


only the former harmony of their domestic cir- 
cle, but also the culture and refinement of the 
writers. During the reading Mr. Verry was 
too much affected to proceed; the Judge wept, 


| DISSENTING OPINION BY JUDGES WALTON AND 


and the throng of spectators was visibly and | 


tearfully affected. An attempt was made by 
the respondent to postpone the decision, in 
hope of a compromise, and his counsel suggest- 
ed the placing of the children in the custody of 
President Chadbourne, of Williams College, 
pending his attempt at settlement, but the wife 


have their former relations restored, her ex- 
perience of his promises had Leen too painful 
Both parties were deeply affected, and mani- 
fested a tender attachment to the children. 
After a full hearing of the evidence and ar- 


tu warrant her in acceding to his proposal. | 


| the acknowledgement of deeds and solemnize 


1: : | marriages 
declared that while she would be delighted to | 


guments, the court decided in favor of the | 


rigiut of the petitioner, and ordered the children 
tu be restored to‘her. A large gathering of 
the bar and spectators attended the hearing, 
and their sympathies were generally with the 
jetitioner. The case was a novel one, requir- 
ing, as it did, of the court a judgment in some 


measure of the rulings of a foreign court, and | 


it is possible that some points may yet be 
raised which will reopen it before tie full 
bench.—Luaily Advertiser. 
eo eee | 
JUDICIAL DECISIONS IN MAINE. 
OPINION OF THE SUPREME COURT ON JUSTICES 
OF THE PEACE, 

On the 6th of February last, the Governor 
and Council requested the opinion of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court on the following ques- 
tions 

First, —Under the constitution and laws of 
this State, can a woman, if duly appointed 
and guilitied as a Justice of the Peace, legal- 
ly perform all acts pertaining to such oftice? 

Second.—Would it be competent for the 





Leg 


| objection upon. 


| hold office are distinct matters. 


islature to authorize the appointment of | 


a married or unmaried woman to the office | 


of Justice of Peace; or to administer oaths, 
take acknowledgement of deeds or solemmize 
marriage, so that the same shall be legal and 
valid? 


The following responses to these inquiries | 
have been received by the Governor: The | 


vpinion of the court, drawn by Chief Justice 
Appleton, and concurred in by Justices Cut- 


ting, Peters, Danforth and Virgin, Justices | t 1 
i | pears affirmatively that the framers of the 


Walton and Barrows unite in a dissenting 


opinion, and Justice Dickerson also presents | 


his views in a dissenting opinion. 
OPINION OF THE COURT, 

To the questions proposed we have the 
honor to answer as follows: 

Whether it is expedient that Woman should 
hold the office of Justice of the Peace is not 
an inguiry proposed for ourconsideration, It 
is, Whether, under the existing constitution, 
they can be appointed to such office. and can 
legally discharge its duties. 


By the Constitution of Massachusetts, of | 


Which we formerly constituted a portion. the 
entire politicai power of that Commonwealth 
Was vestyd, under certain conditions, in its 
male inhabitants of a prescribed age. They 
lone, aud to the exclusion of the other sex, 
as determined by its highest court of law, 
could exercise the Judicial function as exist- 
ing and established by that instrument. 

By the act relating to the separation of tlic 
Iistrict of Maine from Massachusetts, the 
authority to determine upon the question of 

znd to elect delegates to meet and 
form (a Consiltution was conferred upon the 
“inhabitants of the several towns, districts 
aud plantations in the District of Maine 
qualified to vote tor Governor or Senators,” 


separation, 





ipation in the formation of the constitution, 
and in the organization of the government 
uncer it. Whether the constitution should 
or should not be edopted, Was spe ‘ially. by 
the organic law of its existence, submitted to 
the vote of male inhabitants of the State. 





Hae he f ‘ il : | have been expected to be, where the intelli- 
tilis CXC uding th mnaie sv) rom all partice- | . : : 
: CRSIUEINE Sie THANE SeX SONA BH I ; gence and wealth were in the minority. The 


| only hope for Alabama is in a division of the 


It thus appears that the constitution of the | 


State was the work of its male citizens. It 
was ordained, established, and ratified by 
them, and by them alone. But by the power 


of governinent was divided into three dis- | 


tinct departments: Lecislative, executive and 
j idicial 
vt the Peace are recognized as judicial ofticers. 
iy the constitution, the whole political 
power of the State is vested in its male citi- 
aus. Whenever iny of its provisions. ret- 
erence is made to sex, it is to duties to be 
Jone and pertormed by male members of thic 
onmmunity, Nothing in the language of the 

nstitution or in the debates of the conven- 
tow by which it was formed, indicates any 





| are quietly told by the telegraph that, ‘*The 
| buysof the New Orleans High School repeat- 


By article tth, Section 4, Justices | 
| leave 


purpose whatever of any surrender of politi- | 


cal power by those who had previously en- 
joycd it or a transfer of the same to those 


| schools until after the holidays or until fur- 


original formation, and te whom no political | relief, while in almost every case it has effect- | and under oath, to deny the shameful allega- 
power was intrusted for the organization of | eq a cure.” tions made, and to brand the stories as malig- 
the government then about to be established | | nant falsehoods in their relation to you and 
under its provisions, or for its continued ex- Six Ellsworth ladies. viz: Ann F. Greeley, | in their relationtome. You know, assuredly, 
istence and preservation when established. C. B. Grant, C. W. Jarvis. Emeline F. Tinker, | that I never uttered any alleged injurious 

The same process of reason‘ng which would | ,, , 3 © ae statements concerning you, as 1 know there 
sanction the conferring judicial power on wo- EF. B. Jarvisand Sarah Jarvis, indite and pub- | were never any grounds on your part for such 
men under the Constitution would authorize lish a protest to the collector, assessors and | wicked stories. | hope that your health will 
the giving them executive power by making | citizens of the city generally. against being | not suffer permanently. I marvel that you 
= : have borne up as bravely as you have. May 
| you speedily recover your accustomed vivacity 
and live to see all your former friends made 


But while the offices enacted by the Consti- taxed until they are represented. They state 
tution are to be filled exclusively by the male 
members of the State, we have no doubt that | ‘*By compelling us to pay taxes, and hold- | doubly friendly by your trials, and hundreds 
the Leyislature may create new ministerial | ing us amenable to laws that we have no voice | of sympathizing strangers made warm friends 
offices not enumerated therein, and if it deem | in making, you place us in a political scale | by your unmerited sufferings. 
expedient, may authorize the performance of | lower than Foreigners and Negroes, and class l am, as ever, very truly yours, 
the duties of the offices so created by persons | us with Indians, Criminals and Idiots. H. W. Beecner,. 
of either sex. | ‘By taking our property for taxes without | P. S.—Don’t you know that we have come 
To the first question proposed, we answer in | our consent, you violate the rights guaranteed | to the shortest days? After two or three 
the negative. us as citizens—you defy the laws of the Uni- | more, every day will have more sunlight in it 
To the second, we answer that it is compe- ted States and exercise the right of the high- | than its predecessor. May the omen be bless- 
tent for the Legislature to authorize the ap- | Wayman, who demands our money or our life. | ed. 
pointment of a married or unmarried woman; ‘*We are aware that you have no authority | Brooktys, Dec. 18, 1874. 
to administer oaths, take acknowledgment of | to change the laws of the State of Maine, but | ear Mr. Beecher:-—Thank you for your let- 
deeds or solemnize marriages, so that the | you have the power to give Woman the right | ter of yesterday, with its expressions of sym- 
same shall be legal and valid. to vote at town elections, and thereby secure | pathy at the terrible injustice and cruelty I 
Joun APPLETON, Jous A. Peters. her influence for the promotion of education | have had to endure, and with its congratula- 
Jonas CUTTING, Wa. Writ Virery, | and temperance.” tions upon the end attained. 1 should have 
Cuarces Danrortn, ' : . . ; | been glad if you could have had opportunity 
Gov. Chamberlain, of South Carolina, has | to deny publicly, under oath, this atrocious 
made one bold stand for reform and has been | story; at the same time I attached little im- 
successful. The Legislature which has just | portance to such denial, for it has always 
convened had to elect a judge for the Charles- | somes co me that the absurdity and aes, “19 
Siete pe . : vility of your ever having uttered a syllable 
| ton Circuit. The corrupt ring of Republicans, | of this slander must be apparent to all, the 
which Moses had fostered, nominated a man of | world as it is to myself. And now that the 
| 
| 


their case in the words following: 


BARROWS, 

We, the undersigned, Justices of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court, concur in so much of 
the foregoing opinion as holds that it is com- 
petent for the Legislature to authorize the ap- 
pointment of women to administer oaths, take lie has been retracted in open court by those 
who proclaimed it. with the abhorrence it 
. xa . . merits, dismiss it forever. So my heart up 
mist. The Reformers, aided by the Conserv- | lifts itself, and though these are the dark De- 
| atives, supported the Hon, J. P. Reed, a man | cember days, I feel that 1am not entering win- 
j ter, but spring. ‘Trusting that the future will 
| indeed bring you sunlight without clouds, and 
that your remaining years will be the happi- 
est and most useful of your life, lam, yours 
cordially, Enya Dean Proctor. 

Rev, Henry Ward Beecher. 


| their own clique, a disciple of Whittemore. | 
But we do not concur in the con- | the cadetship peddler, and Bowen, the biga- | 
clusion that it is net equally competent for | 
the Legislature to authorize the appointment 
of women to act as Justices of the Peace. : ? . ber > 
The Legislature is authorized to enact any of undoubted integrity and ability. Gov. 
law which it deems reasonable and proper, | Chamberlain joined the Reformers, going so 
provided it is not repugnant to the Constitu-| far as to enter the Republican caucus and 
tion of this State, nor to that of the United | } 1 io thin Min annditiinte and ale 
States. A law authorizing the appointment of | there Gonounce ad ving candidate and advo- | 
women to act as Justice of the Peace, would | cate the election of Reed. Indeed, so earnest | 
. . . | 

we In our judgment be repugnant to either. } Was he that his influence is said to have decid- | 
e fail to find a single word, or sentence, 01 | ed the contest and to have insured Reed’s elec- | 
clause of a sentence, which, fairly construed, | 
either expressly or impliedly, forbids the pas- 
sage of such a law. So faras the office of the | jority on the day following the caucus. The 
Justice of the Peace is concerned, there is nut | honest men of all parties are rejoiced at the 
so much as a masculine pronoun to hang an 


The world did not need the clergyman’s de- 
nial or the lady’s reinforcement of it, for the 
tion, which was accomplished by a large ma- world never believed for a moment that Mr. 
Beecher was capable of a slander so gross, so 


| base and so foul. Nevertheless, the corres- 


nee > ree ,Lechers jx |? % 
Governor's disposition to make good his prom- ponde nee between Mr. Bees herand Mi s Proc 

tor is in exact keeping with the admirable at- 

titude the gentleman and the lady have alike 

| maintained toward a case whose conclusion 


it is true that the right to vote is limited to | !*€*- 
males. But the right to vote and the right to | can do so. 
Either may 
exist without the other. | 
And it may be true that the framers of the | 
Constitution did not contemplate—did not at- 
firmatively intend—that women should hold | 
office. But it by no means follows that they | 
intended the contrary. The truth probably is 
that they had no intention one way or the | 
other; that the matter was not even thought 
vf. And it will be noticed that the unconsti- | - . ; 
tutionality of such « law is made to rest, not one of these five years she sold 22 hives and | 
on any expressed intention of the framers of | 480 pounds of honey. It is also stated that in 
the Constitution that women should not hold | five vears one man, from six colonies of bees 
| 
| 
‘ 


He las certainly demonstrated that he 


One of the most profitable as well as inter- | was the utter rout of such as desperately 
| sought simply to vietimize them both. Thus 
two of the ‘**Scandals”’ fall dead and detested 
—this one, and the Bowen one. Both per- 
ished at the slightest touch of the law. The 


esting kinds of business for women is the care 
of bees. 
stated that one lady bought four hives for 
$10. and in five vears she was offered $1500 


In a recent agricultural report it is 


f . ‘ free } f > the ' — ° 
for her stock, and refused it as not enough. remaining scandal, from all circumstances 


In addition to this increase in her capital, in! \hjeh have oceurred or which now loom in 


prospect, is not unlikely to share a fate as 
complete and as contemptible. —Broolk/yn Fa- 
office, but upon a presumed absence of inten- iii 
tion that they should. 

This seems to us a dangerous doctrine. It | 
is nothing less than holding that the Legisla- | almost any woman in the city, as easily as in 
ture cannot enact a law unless it appears af- the country, can manage bees and make more 
tirmatively that the framers of the Constitu- : 
tion intended that such a law should be enact- 
ed. We cannot concur in such adoctrine. It 
would put a stop to all progress. We under- 
stand the correct rule to be the reverse of 
that; namely, that the Legislature may enact 
any law they may think proper, unless it ap- 





to start with, cleared S000 pounds of honey 


| and 54 colonies. When properly instructed 


, PATTC 
HUMOROUS. 

Never kick a man when he is down, unless 

profit than in any other method demanding so | you are sure he can’t get up. 

little time and labor. 

narily practiced few can make any great profit 


The old gentleman who spent a fortune in 

endeavoring to hatch colts from horse-chest- 
| nuts is now cultivating an egg-plant with a 

view to raising chickens from it. 

A rather thick-headed witness in the po- 
lice court was asked the question whether So- 
and-So stood on the defensive. ‘No, sir,’? he 
innocently replied, ‘the stood on a bench.” 


But in the modes ordi- 


in this employment. Itis hoped a time is at 


hand when every woman will be trained to | 


some employment by which she can secure to 
Constitution intended that such a law should 
not be passed. And the best and only safe 
rule for ascertaining the intention of the mak- | 
ers of any written law, is to abide by the lan- | 
guage which they bave used. And this is es- | 
pecialiy true of written Constitutions; for in 
preparing such instruments it is but reasona- 
lle to presume that every word has been care- | society pays for its injustice to women is found 
fully weighed, and that none are inserted and | in some remarkable criminal statistics given j 
none omitted without a design for so doing. tu the publie by Dr. Harris of New York. 
raking this rule for our guide. we can find : 
nothing in the Constitution of the United | His attention was called, some time since, to | 
States, or of this State, forbidding the passage 
of a law authorizing the appointment of wo- 
men toact as Justices of the Peace. We think 
such a law would be valid. 

C., W. Wanrtos, 


Wa. G. Barnows. 


herself an independent home and means to 
| support a family, in case she does not marry 

A school-master thus describes a money- 
lender: ‘He serves you in the present tense, 
he lends in the conditional mood, keeps you 
in the subjective, and ruins you in the future 
tense!” 


or is left a widow. with herself and family to 
support. 


A striking evidence of the penalty which 


A policeman in Chicago. passing a house 
one night recently, heard a woman screaming: 
“Oh, Henry, Henry, come here quick! Susan! 
mother! the baby!" Gallantly breaking in 
the door, and rushing up stairs, the officer 
found that the baby had—just cut a tooth. 

A matron dwelling onthe banks of the Tee. 
England, under cross-examination as a witness 
at the Durham assizes, turned up her nose at 
the insinuation that her daughter was inclined 
to wed a widower. ‘Very likely, indeed,” 
| said she, with a toss of her head, ‘that my 
daughter should marry a second-hand man!” 


a county on the upper Hudson which showed , 
a remarkable proportion of crime and poverty 
to the whole population, —#£S) of its 40,009 in- 
habitants being in the almshouse,—and, upon | 
looking into the records a little, he found cer- 
Becom- 


ing interested in the subject, he concluded to 





_ , tain names continually appearing. 
(if SSI] AND GLEANI NGS, search the genealogies of these families, and, 
Z. L. W. writes to the New York Jriiune as 
“I think I have written cnough to 


‘A leading citizen” ina Massachusetts town, 
after having heard the church committee dis- 
cuss whether it were best to-have two or three 
aisles in their new chureh, broke in with, 
“Wal. you may talk about your new kinds of 
ile as much as you've a mind to, but 1 never 

' vet see any ile or gas that is as good as the old- 


aftera thorough investigation, he discovered 
follows: that from a young girl named ‘Margaret,’ — 
; } s left adri obo ‘ rs how 
show that the result of ignorant pauper Suf- | Who was left adrift, nobody remembers how, 

. . . . 7 in ¢ illave of the e ity. 7H ars neo. ane 
frage in this State has been just what it might | 1! 4 Village of the county, 79 years ag » and 
in the absence of an alms-house, was left to 
grow up as best she could,—have descended | fashioned lamp-ile. 

A man who had purehased a pair of new 
shoes, finding the road to be rather rough, de- 
cided on putting the shoes under his arm, and 
walking home barefooted. After a while he 
stubbed his great toe, taking the nail off as 
clean as a whistle. ‘How lucky!"’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘What a tremendous blow that 


tee 


would have been for the shoes! 


two hundred criminals. As an illustration of 


negro vote or in the triumph of the white peo- | U!> remarkable record, in one single genera- 


ple.” 


| tion of her unhappy line there were twenty 


children; of these, three died in infancy, and 


Boys in the South learn lessons of violence Of the sev- 


; -“ | seventeen survived to maturity. 
early, and are taught to despise women. We enteen, nine served in the state prisons for 
high crimes an aggregate term of fifty years, A negro in Texas, who had killed aman and 
who feared lynching therefor, was visited by 
a friend who, for a sum of money, gave hima 
powder, by taking which he would never be 
| shot or hanged. Captured by vigilantes and 
about to be hung, he swallowed the charm in 
which he trusted, and instantly fell dead from 
| the effects of the violent poison of which the 


imbeciles. drunkards, lunatics, prostitutes and | powder was composed. 


while the others were frequent inmates of 
i their visit to the Girls’ Lower High School, | jails and penitentiaries andalms-houses! Tlie 


yesterday, and force] the colored girls to! whole number of this girl’s descendants. 


Theil acti 7 CEC > excite- P P ‘ ° 
Cheir action produced some excite- | through six generations, is nine hundred, and 

> j he ‘igh ‘ the schor hut P 
mentin the neighborhood of the iol, bUt | Desides the two hundred who fre on record as 


no violence. The School Board. next day. | ojminals, a large number have been idiots. 
passed a resolution dismissing all the public 

Mrs. Partington says she can’t perceive why 
people nowadays are continually getting up 
so many new spangled notions. Digby, who 
was present, wished to know to what she par- 
ticulariy alluded. The old Jady laid down the 
newspaper she was reading and gravely re- 
between Henry Ward Beecher and Edna Dean ; plied: ‘*‘Why, la! 1 see they have got to 


panpers. A stronger argument for careful 


ther notice. treatment of pauper children than these fig- 


The followine cure for neuralgia is going | ures could hardly be found. 


the rounds of the papers. We give it for what! yy, ¢ Mowing correspondence has passed 


it is worth. ‘**.4 friend, who suffered horrible | 
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New in 1873. Greatly ime 
proved for 1874. 
Auy lady can at once understand 
e@ its construction and operation. A 
‘hild even can use it successfully, 
But a few moments required to 
© kweep an ordinary sized room, and 
e the surface swept will be found 
an, bright and fresh. It 
rnises no dust, \\ i! list from 
SIX to TEN years, working per- 
| tes sectiy all the while. 
’ x . o> = 
ARPET Price $3.50 each. 
For sa'e everywhere at House 
Furnishing, Hardware and Gen. 
eral Stores. Can be sold in any 
thriving town. Packed to accom. 
modate small dealers in dozen 


oe ind half dozen cases. 
HALEY, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers. 


BOSTON or NEW YORK. 


%, 








The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN, 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


The people of the United States have been bum- 
| bugged with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks and 
| imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 

manner. The writer of the following is one of tie vies 

tims, and Wishes to present a very plain case: 

Believing that by cleansing the blood was the onl 

true way of banishing disease, and being a great euf- 

ferer from weak lungs and a serofulous atiection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent physicians, I commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 

Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
{| alter a few weeks affected a radical cure, The cough 
| left me, my lungs became strong and sound, ny appe 

tite good, and the -crofulous disease had disappeored, 

Feeling cuntident that my Discove ry posses-ed Won. 

derful healing virtues, { gave it to others aillicted, and 
| found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 

thousands of cases, not alone curing Conghe. ¢ sum 
| tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Serofula and Weak Lunys, but 
all diseases caused from humorsin the blood The de- 
mand from my friends aud others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, Lremoved trom Penn<y)- 
vania, my native Stete, to Cleveland, O. and com. 
menced putting them up forsale, calling them kK KAZ 

IER’s ROOT BITTERS. I was at first backward in 

presenting either myself or medicine to the publie— 

not being a Patent Medicine man, but f am yet 7 4 

bravely over that. [have sold thousands of boitles of 

my Root Bitters, and itis now my desire aud deter. 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering nan, woman and child on the face of the 
| civilized globe. 
| The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the <vstemy 

Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Vreparation 

compounded from roots combined with herbs and 

plants, many ot which were used in the good old dage 
| of our foretathers, when people were cured by some 
| simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 
| Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown 
| "They open all the natural passages of the body, cass 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
system with pure blood: henee they must reach al} 
diseases by purification and nourishment. 

No person can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell, Victory upon victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 
| life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut 

most importance. For Con-umption, Astana, Serot- 

ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh. Weak Lungs, Lowt 
| Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 

Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won 
; derful Medical discovery known to the world. Ther 

pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 

the human frame, soothing the Lungs, stre: gthening 
| the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the blood 
| from every kind of humor. No other medicine wil 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Disease 
| Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever and 
| Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Diseases, Kidney 





| 


n tothem, Who had never possessed it. Had any such pains from neuralgia, hearing of a noted phy | proctor, making ‘trout preserves,’ just as though peo- | Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root 












, and the des then existed. we cannot doubt that it sician in Germany who invariably cured the | 124 Cotumpra Heronrs, | ple didn’t have enough things to make pre- | a. e.. J saem diseases . rn 7 ay nl oe 
ngth Mrs. woule ve Leen made manifest in fitting and | disease. crossed the ocean and visited Ger- | Brook Lys, Dee. 17. 1874. { secves without making ’em of fish.’ j weably  Gprvene 900ne Inen, naan cen lows or 

vanaf appropriate language. gut such intention ; many for treatment. He was permanently My di a Miss Proctorc:—-Of all inen, surely I i. A young lady entered it book-store and con- | mene. bene, of energy, ete., caused from abuser in 
t nursery’ is nowhere disclosed. Having regard then, to | pee : ay ae * | havea right to congratulate you on the effect- | fidently said to the assistant: ‘I want ‘My Row ee eee a ner ne 
After vain the rules of the common law as to the rights | Cured after a short sojourn, and the doctor | 44) disposition made by the referee's report of | Father. The young man looked astonish- | tie Will do more toward eradicatine Syphilis, Scurvy, 





“What did yousay you wanted, ma’am?”’ | Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
“I don’t know him, ma‘am; | Formations, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
| Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions, 


ireely gave him the simple remedy used, | the miserable and shameless slanders cast upon | ed. 
I have been the innocent cause of a great | ‘**My Father.’ ”’ 
Such wanton aspersion would | we don’t keep fathers on ice here; this isn’t a 


husband, of women, married and unmarried, as then 
| Court ¢ eXisting—to the history of the past—to the , 


suit, but : which was nothing but a poultice and tea made | You. 
Fount, universal and unbroken practical construc- 


sorrow to you. 


hy in 187 oo - tt DEST m our common field thistle. The leaves . . J Pimples oo the Face and Corruptions from the Blaod 
h, in 15s 1, ‘oi given to the constitution of this State | from o ‘ ae | ae intolerable upon a man, but upona woman, | home for decayed old gents, nor an inebriate than all ether saastien te cnienen. 
dy of her and to that of the Commonwealth of Massa- | te macerated and used on the parts afflicted, | with so little to defend inerself, so sensitive | asylum.” said the assistant. “It appears to 
@ I T . . . . . . , , . . . . : \ 7 ‘J . 
pr annum. clusetts upon which that of this State was | as a poultice, while a small quantity of the , even to the very shadow of dishonor, such | be a lunatic asylum, and you're a first-class G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer, 


» the Bae leaves are boiled down to the proportion of a slanders are atrocious crimes. But now that} inmate; what 1 want, sir, is a novel called 
¢ children tit was never in the contemplation | i : h ager | you have been vindicated, I amconient not to | ‘My Father.’ Now this young man colors 
appeal his or intention of those framing our constitution , 2#Tt te @ pint, and a small wine glass veal the have quite had my own way, for I was at first | up and coughs, and walks away in silence when 

that the officers thereby created should be fill- | decoction drank before each meal. Our friend | hurt not a little that the case was adjusted | any of his fellow young men say anything 


ed ly those who could take no part in its | says he has never known it to fail of giving | without giving me an opportunity, publicly | about ‘father.’ 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


} Show this notice to your druggist or store-keeper. 
Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS, and accem 
no substitute whatever. Price within reach of all 
$1.00 per bottle, six bottles $5.00, le 


a we are led to the inevitable conclu- 
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WOMAN’ 


WORK AT THE CAPITAL OF 
MICHIGAN. 


Give Michigan the bays! 
Most generous of all the world in her sys- 





tem of public schools and in her noble Univer- 


sity, she stands unpeered as the first State of 
the Union to give her daughters the right to 
work in her State offices upon equal footing 
with her sons. 

Hail to the beautiful Peninsula! 

There is one spot within her gates, where 
men and women can compete for equal wages 
with equal chance of success. 

In every department of Michigan State ser- 
vice, working harmoniously side by side, are 
gentlemen and ladies, in the best sense of the 
tine old words. 

Women flit hither and thither through every 
room; they sit in high chairs after the fash- 
ion of boys on stilts; they correct proofs, bal- 
ance accounts, correct extensions, copy plats, 
prepare huge volumes to be placed in the ar- 
chives of the State, assist in the Treasury, 


have charge of all the letters which pour into | 


the Auditor's office, and speed the work of the 
Secretary of State. ; ; 
Associating constantly with business men, 


these ladies (as a class) are utterly devoid of | 


the masculine bearing and unwomanly rude- 
ness popularly supposed to inhere in all avova- 
tions where men and women conjoindy labor; 
for masculinity is not created by circum- 
stance; it is an integral part of certain na- 
tures, and such women are held in contempt, 
partly because they copy manhood at its poor- 
est and weakest, and partly because only a 
dwarfed nature seeks to ape another to dull 
the sense of his or her own inferiority. 


Among these ladies, the courteous greeting, | 


pleasant smile, and delicate consideration for 
others, is rarely forgotten; while the tone of 
associations, from the State Librarian to the 
latest “raw recruit,’’ is one of which our coun- 
try may bé greatly proud. . 

Indeed, so marked has been womanly influ- 
ence in refining office decorum, that for this 
reason alone heads of departments could not 
be persuaded to return to the former status of 
men only. 

Yet this pronounced victory for Woman's 
exaltation has been achieved in advance of 
Woman Suffrage, and independent of legisla- 
tive action, by an able, broad-visioned, feariess 
State officer, carrying toilful and exacting 
burdens, with a salary only equal to that 
within the reach of every earnest worker in 
his department. 

Believing that Woman, as a citizen of the 
great Republic, should be paid equally with 
man for identical work, Auditor General 
Humphrey took the initiative five years ago, 
by making his department accessible to both 
sexes for clerical labor. But the old office, 
narrow and crowded, proved so insuperable 
an obstacle that no ladies accepted the offer. 

At length the commodious State offices 
were completed, and in June, 1872, seven 
ladies entered the rooms of the Auditor Gen- 
eral upon the same terms as paid to gentlemen 
filling the same desks. All these ladies were 
former teachers, who had successfully main- 
tained their positions in public schools. 

These were fateful days! <A nice sense of 
honor impelled the Auditor General to watch 
with closest scrutiny this experiment, which 
he was personally making, without the action 
or sanction of the Legislature of the State he 
served. 

He was disbursing public funds; not his 
own private fortune. 

To fail, would not only impeach his judg- 
ment, but would extinguish the dawning lignt 
for tens of thousands of laboring women; 
‘non aqua sed runa.”’ Happily, failure was 
made impossible, from the calibre of the ladies 
employed inclerical work. Cheerily and stead- 
ily these women worked on, learning the rou- 
tine of office duties, and infusing into their 
new life the pleasant personalities, tastes, and 
training of the old. 

With quick insight and persistent patience 
they familiarized themselves with the dry de- 
tails which have so little charm to women, 
and mastered the work more thoroughly and 
readily than average men. <A new atmos- 
phere pervaded the rooms; unwonted emula- 
tion stirred allranks. The doubtful innuendo, 
jealous taunt, and word of covert impropriety 
were tabooed, while generous deeds and kind- 
ly words made the dusty volumes and _toil- 
worn faces seem wiser and brighter than of 
yore. Vice is not alone contagious. The 


best and noblest of our thoughts and deeds are | 


often propagated through some subtle conta- 
gion. And there is no finer power in the 
realm of thought than that which sways un- 
consciously the souls of those about us, like 
the needle, trembliag dumbly toward the pole; 
or like the ethereal sunbeam, when silently 
limning the face it loves. The ‘‘experiment”’ 
vaulted into sudden favor. Gen. Humphrey's 
insight showed him to be a man equal to the 
times, and tokens of approval straightway 
poured in upon this man and his Quixotic 
scheme, from those wielding large political in- 
fluence and high in social favor. So easy is it 
to approve an act of justice, even when for- 
eign to oursympathies, if it be fairly inaugura- 
ted and stands in no possible need of our cham- 
pionship. 

Itis a significant fact that no woman has 
been dismissed for faulty clerical work, nor 
has there been the slightest occasion for re- 
buke for any forgetfulness of decoram. Each 
clerk has honored her womanhood and digni- 
fied her labor by the same etiquette and gen- 
tle breeding that she would observe in general 
society. . 

The oftice work is thoroughly systematized. 
Roll call, morning and noon, insures prompti- 
tude. Work of every kind, except “‘compar- 
ing,” is duly credited with the name of the 
clerk on duty. Letters, records of moneys re- 
ceived, deeds, andall duplicates, are filed and 
indiced, and can be produced at a moment's 
notice. ‘To ensure accuracy, each clerk pay- 
ing taxes loses the amount of every error. 

Of the eleven women thus employed, there 
has been a loss on their part of only a few dol- 
lars. The Auditor General's oftice is also 
well represented in other departments of brain 
work. Here are artists, critics, reporters, 
contributors to the literature of the day in 
prose and poetry. 

It is affirmed that women win no laurels in 
presiding over office work; that the able lieu- 
tenant here becomes an irascible and tyranni- 
cal captain. Hence it is inferred from this fail- 
ure that such work is unfavorable to woman's 
highest development. Here the enthusiastic 
knight lays down his glove. ‘*Woman is yet 
a tyro in administration; give her time and 
knowledge and she will adorn any station.” 

On the pay roll of the Auditor's office are 


Bettered 


1 the names of twenty-two gentlemen who have | of being supported by somebody. 
|for many years drawn a salary of 31000 or would be conditions, better would be the com- 
upwards. It was reserved forthe May of 1874 ing humanity, if this class could feel that they 
wb ag agate ee ee ee should never bear the name of wife and moth- 
“Ugh! like Canada thistles among grain!"’ | er, until they had learned and followed some 
| eries Mr. Grundy with sudden fire. ‘These yseful pursuit; had learned something of the 
j women may work as well as you say, but I cost of living, and something of the laws of 
oppose the movement, sir, because men need ' ’ 
| these places to support their families. Wo- 
} men should stay at home and keep the house.’ 
Alas for Mr. Grundy! He sees no heroism 
| in a womanhood struggling toilfully to keep 
| the wolf from the door of those she loves above 
| life; hears no cry of pathos in the infiniate 
| patience and mental force by which she stands | 
assured of her power to win. by work, some 
of the prizes of this life; and is unconscious of 
| the utter baseness of the life he dictates for 
a toiler in life’s broad harvest field, golden 
with waving grain. Nor can his pulses thrill 
with the vast. pure joy of the grandly humane 
soul! Bounded by his narrow, high-walled, 
self-reared horizon, buttressed with low aims | 
and ancient dogmas, we leave him to fate, won- 
dering if like Rip Van Winkle, he will find 
| his musket rusty on awakening twenty years 
| hence. — Winona, Minn., Re publican. 


maternity. 

Another class being the married women 
who. as the general rule, spent their girlhood 
like the class above, now realizing a married 
life differing materially from the anticipations 
of courtship. With her maiden name erased 
from existence; with willing hands, laboring 
early and late, into which scarce ever drops a 
dollar: with her desires and person not her 
own, but subjects of another when he may 


please, is it strange that so many lives be- 
come an aimless burden? 

All the sins committed in prisons, grog- 
shops and brothels, cannot equal the sins of 
legal subjection. And when a man like Jesse 
Jones, or a woman like Dr. Mary Safford- 
Blake, in her lecture on Pre-Natal Influence, 
dares to open the mouth or wield the pen 


—_—<-— 


AN INCONVERTIBLE CURRENCY. 


It has been reserved for the unassisted gen- | against so grievous a wrong, | thank God ear- 
ius of the African race, in its tropical exuber- | nestly for these vital words, which show that 
ance, to develope a truly inconvertible cur- | truth and light are dawning upon darkness. 
| rency before our eyes, in the model Republic | The last, or third class, are the unmarried 
| of Hayti. On our way home from Santo Do-| women, who apparently have no desire to 


| 


ningo, with the United States Commission, | marry, but have learned and are pursuing 
some three years ago, we visited Port-au- | some useful business with freedom and inde- 
| Prince, and found the system of inflation in | pendence, earning their own sustenance, and 
| full operation there. On landing we were told | often much more. Likewise I exclaim ‘+All 
that specie was no longer in use [except among | hail!"’ feeling that this class, although com- 
| the importers], and that at would be necessary | paratively few in numbers, are the prelude to 
to exchange our go!d and silver for ‘the mon- 6 society yet to come, when physical 
ey of the Republic.” ona & coe 7 : er 
| ” Accordingly. we repaired to the store of Mr. | or brute force shall no longer govern the in- 
Hepburn, an enterprising colored American, | tellectual. 
| and requested the equivalent of a gold dollar. It is evident to all that the natural results 
| To our amazement the clerk presented us| , A : Pe ae 
| with a huge pile of notes, the Haytian green- | of the silent workings of Christianity are ever 
| backs, quite too. voluminous for convenient | broadening the road of charity, of liberty and 
pra, og > ge os warmaclimate. This pile | When these predominate on earth, 
contained 500, the rate xchange that day $1) tn ei , 
ontained =350, the rate of exchange that day | 4. they surely will. in time yet to come, Wo- 
| being 390 for 1. We promptly reconsidered our -é : oe . 
| request, and substituted for ‘our gold dollar a | ™4n willbe free as man is free, valuing her 
| silver half-dollar, and for this we received | own individuality and womanhood, while man 
‘Vay i te > , ton . mew } P . e 1: : . 
315 in “the Republican currency. will defer to these of his own free will. 
Feeling elated by our unexpected opulence, | , . , 
Reg ares : ie - <3 Wartspield, Vt. GSA CG 
we invited several of our American friends to : 
accompany us to the market-place, and there 
treated them, with reckless generosity, to 
| many luscious varieties of tropical fruits. We | : cae 
| afterwards spent two days in rambling about Among the recent papers in the Jovrwat, 
the ruinous old city, indulging our fancy by | the above named, for their peculiarity, have 
ten ma -, os es aypwreees attracted its readers; certainly not for their 
necklaces and bracelets, walking-sticks, etc. : ‘noibilj 
a : H Nas . ( 7 > y ; Vy. 
Yet, would you believe it, Mr. Editor, after | peetundity or cunvineiniit: 
paying for all these I still retain in my posses- 
sion 3120, the unspent remainder of my silver 
half-dollar, and am tempted to make another 
visit to that genial clime ere long, for the pur- 
pose of reveling in luxury with the ample 
| means at my command. 
| Of course this pleasant picture has its som- 
bre shades, upon which our unprincipled hard- 





of love. 
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A THIRD SEX. 


| 
| 
| 


The assumption of the existence of a third 
sex, is the hight of absurdity; to argue from 
such a standpoint, makes marriage a definer of 
And again, if there 
exists a third sex (feminine,) there must exist 
a corresponding fourth sex (masculine.) For 
money monopolists might dwell. For in- | ™®"¥ me" from different causes remain un- 
stance, all imported goods, clothing, flour, | married. And yet, who ever conceived the 
salt-fish, domestics, etc., have to be paid for | absurd idea that these men are without the 
in gold. How these products of civilization | pale of a sex? 
can ever be paid for at all by the poor women 
who throng the market place with their heavy 
loads of fruit, and vegetables, and coffee, car- | 
ried upon their heads in wooden bowls or bas- 
kets, over mountain paths, often twenty miles 
or more, is a mystery, explained perhaps, by 
| their half-naked and wholly barbarous condi- 
| tion. Strange to say, they do not fully appre- 
| ciate their blessings, for every new issue of 
| paper money, putting up gold to a still more | 

exorbitant premium, is followed by a political 

revolution. Nor does the system of inflation | 
stimulate domestic manufactures, for there | 
are none. It does not develop public improve- | 
ments, for everything is falling into decay. 

Probably the system has not yet had time to 

operate, since it has only been in existence 
about seventy-five years. Moreover, the cur- 

rency, having still a little purchasing power 

left, may not yet be sufficiently abundant in 

Hayti. 

The advantage of the Haytian system over 
that of our timid American inflationists con- 
sists simply in this—it is the logical application 
of the same principle. The ‘‘national credit” 
of Hayti is pledged to the eventual repayment 
of its currency, which was originally at par 
with gold. Every acre of land, every pound 
of coffee and sugar, are pledged “in a cer- 
tain fine sense” for its redemption. But the 
Haytian Government are too enlightened to 
, embarrass their citizens by taking mortgages 
| upon individual estates, as the half-way plan 
proposes, or by levying taxes, which the cit- 
izens would find itinconvenient to pay. When 
the rulers of Hayti need meney, they simply 
issue more paper, and leave the gold market to 
take care of itself. 

Let us adopt this financial system so admir- 
able in its ‘*simplicity.’’ When interest-cou- ae ; : 
pons mature upon our national debt, let them rhe foundation and preservation of society 
be paid in “the people’s money.’’ Surely, a | is marriage, upon a basis of ‘‘For better for 
currency which is good enough for Americans | worse.” When law comes in and undermines 
ought to satisfy the ‘Jew bankers’? and lie , note “Taha 
“bloated capitalists’ of Europe. Away, that basis, the seed of decay and corruption is 
then, with gold and silver. These noxious Give to women equal public and pri- 
metals should no longer be permitted tocramp | vate rights, and mismated marriages will be 
the elastic energies of a free people.—/. B. | righted, so far as they can be, for the best 
good of both. 


sex, as sex has been held. 


Marriage is the normal condition of both 
sexes, but circumstances in many forms may 
have prevented its consummation. 





Does that 


unsex either, or create what Mr. Jones calls a 
third sex? 
advanced out of the old-fashioned idea of old- 
maidism, which condemned them to the chim- 
ney corner and to minor pursuits, because 
they assume to themselves the same privileges 
as their married sisters or as unmarried men, 
does it follow that they have lost their sex, or 
their natural, inherent motherhood and wife- 
hood? There are more women married, who 
had better be unmarried, so far as fulfilling its 
duties and conditions righteously, than there 
are unmarried women, who are such from 
aversion to marriage. 

If all women could sell themselves as easi- 
ly as many married women have done, or go 
into marriage, with the present popular fash- 
ion of going out of it on the first disagree- 
ment, then all women might marry; but while 

| marriage means much to some, in its claims 
and responsibilities, it means to others nothing 
but getting a wife or a husband, just as one 
Afterwards, 
when the one or the other proves 


Because unmarried women have 


would buy a horse or a dog. 
spavined 
or blind, they glibly swap them off, and for- 
get that if they bought ‘‘paint and putty” 
they have no one to blame but themselves, | 
and should abide by the bargain. 








sown. 


B. in N. Y. Nation. z : 
: But marriage is something 





: ye 7 besides a civil contract, and therefore beyond 
| THE “THIRD SEX" OR CLASS. such jurisdiction. 
Epirors Woman's Journat:—I was sur- Mr. Jones is certainly very complimentary 


to women in his definition ofathird sex. But 
I think women will repudiate it, just as unmar- 
ried men will repudiate a fourth sex. 





prized that a woman should feel compelled, in 
} a late number of the Woman's JocrwNat to 
utter a protest against the worthy articles 





from the pen of Rev. Jesse Jones, on the | M. G. L. 
ns a oe. 

| above subject. And yet I should feel just as | 

she does if I had understood the meaning of | aon see. 

| “third sex’’ as she understands it. And now comes the last alleged offense of 

I did not understand that the first, second | women against good taste: **Military hats | 

| and “third sex” (or class) had any relation to and masculine fitting coats!" A lady said to 
me the other day, *‘One bad result of the 

Woman’s Rights movement shows itself in | 

the present style of ladies’ dress.” 

I laughed at the idea of any strong minded 
woman having a hand in originating the pres- 
ent styles; they are proof of the weakness of 
their inventogs, I said, ‘‘Why, I have not 


the male sex, any relation between man and 


| woman, male and female. One class being 
} 


| the unmarried women whose only aim and 
purpose is to get married, having no desire to 


fit themselves for any honorable occupation | 
whereby to earn an independent living, but 
harboring the delusive, blighting expectation 


most certainly lead astray. 


seen a single strong minded woman arrayed | 
in any extreme of fashion, it is only the weak | 
minded that have donned these last ridiculous 
fancies. But if the strong minded are really | 
to have control of the /eau monde, I shall have 
some hope of the coming fashions. What a 
sphere for influence, either for wisdom or fol- 
ly! Betu. 


San Franciseo, Cal. 
— . 


TEA PARTIES IN WASHINGTON. 





The Centennial tea-party in the rotunda of 
the capitol was such a success, week before 
last, that it was deemed best to continue it, 
when there was another large assemblage pres- 
ent, swelling the receipts to upward of $10,- 
000, The capitol lights up splendidly, and 
the spectacle, upon both these evenings was 
really magnificent. The tea-tables were set 
in the rotunda, and tended by young ladies , 
who were dressed in the costume of the Rev- 
olutionary times, many of the dresses being | 
heirlooms and of exceedingly fine texture. 
The daughter of Gen. Meigs wore Lady Wash- 
ington’s watch and chain. Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg, whose opera troupe is here, sold flow- 
ers at the table of her native State—Connec- | 
ticut. It never seems to have occurred to 
these ladies, that every principle for which 
their ancestors contended, is still denied to wo- 
men. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
man 
Tne Screxce or A New Lire; by John Cow- 

an, M. D. 

It would be a pleasure we have never known, 
to have a book we could unreservedly com- 
mend; but of all the books we have seen on | 
the relation of the sexes none deserve unmix- 
ed commendation. It has one great fault 
which we point out first; that being known, | 


our praises may be read in the shadow of it. 
Our author teaches that tue only true way to 
marriage is first to select, with cool judgment, | 
the one best fitted to one’s self, and then to love. 
The advice is absurd, and if followed, will al- 
It is true that be- 
fore one loves, certain principles should be in- 
grained through one’s being; but in the appli- 
cation, the primal condition is to love first and 
with all one’s heart; and faithfulness to that 
love will bring all else into right adjustment. | 
The mind can instruct, but it cannot guide. 
the heart. 

And now to our praises. In spite of the | 
great defect we have pointed out, this book is 
worthy a place in every home, and the purer | 
and more innocent that home, the more it | 
should be there to give that wise instruc- | 
tion which tends to preserve purity untarnish- 
ed. It is high-toned, clean, strong, reverent, 
yea religious, beyond any book of its class we 
It makes marriage the holi- 
est human sacrament. It gives to the mar- 
ried the most important information. It lays | 
down the perfect laws for the conduct of the | 


have ever met. 


marriage relation, and appeals to the noblest 
motives for obeying those laws. Half the 
evils of the world would be slain in a day 
could it be heartily adopted and religiously 
obeyed, as the sex-bible in every household. 
The whole tone of the book appears in the | 
sentence, which the author has placed on the 


pictured page before the title page as follows: 
“What God, in the might of His wisdom and 
the greatness of His love, has created, no man 
or woman need be ashamed to read, talk of, 
learn and know: for it cannot be that He has | 
ordered it that knowledge so essential to the } 
well-being of mankind can be destructive to | 
moral purity.” 

And with all our heart we say, that is true. 
The book is an octavo, printed on tinted paper, 
and the price is 35.00. It may be obtained | 
of Noyes, Holmes & Co., 219 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass.; or of Cowan & Co., 138 Eighth 
St., New York City. E. Y. 8. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Umbrella Wanted,—Taken from the office of 


the WoMAN’s JOURNAL an umbrella with enameled 
cloth cover. Please return to this office. 


Lectures.—There will be a Course of Lectures 
given under the auspices of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club, on occasional Wednesday afternoons at } 
3 o’clock, at Meionaon (Lower Tremont Temple). 

Mrs. Anna H. Leonowens. “The River Nile,” (new 
lecture.) Jan. 20, 

Course tickets $2. Single tickets 50 cents. For 
sale at Club Rooms, 3 Tremont Place, Loring’s, Dit- 
son's and at the Temple. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hauson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston 


t¥™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with pros: s- 
sional skill and long experience in the 


Treatment and Care of all Diseases, 


Send for a catalogue of all 
the leading Literary, Medical, 
Legal. Religious, Ladies, and 
Juvenile Periodicals, at REDUC- 
EDCLUBRATES. Address Na- 
TIONAL SUBSCRIPTION AGEN- 


cy. Box 3470, Boston, Mass. 








| WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF CHICAGO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue , 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
passed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ing Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


, times now occurs in the sale of carpets. 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. B. 
D. SPEAR, 30 much celebrated for his remarkable cures 
and you will neverregret having taken this advice, 
Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. lb6—ly 





“A thing of beauty is a joy torever,” 


The Best Polish in the World, 


A 


a a a 
ol OVE POLISH 
3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Lubor, 





Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
try. 

Morse Bros., Proprietors 


CANTON, MASS. 
l4—ly 


BROWN'S 





A COUGII, 


OOLD, OR SORE THROAT 
BRONCHIAL. 
REQUIRES 


TROGHES Seow 

7 and should be checked. If al- 
lowed to continue, 

COUGHS IRRITATION OF THE LUNGS 


A PERMANENT 
THROAT AFFECTION, 


COLDS. 


Or an incurable lung disease is often 
the result. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 


Having a direct influence on the parts, 
give immediate relief. For Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Catarrh, Consumptive and 
Throat Diseases, TROCHES are used 
with always good success. 


THE REVARKABLE PROPERTIES OF 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 


have been thoroughly tested since first 
introduced. The demand for them has 
steadily increased, and purely upon their 
own merits. 

ASTHMA or PHTHISIC.—A spasmodic affection 
of the bronchial tubes, which are covered with a dry, 
tenacious phlegm. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
will, in some cases, give immediate relief. If of long 
standing, persevere with them—they will alleviate 
in time. 

CATARRH.—A form of Coronic THROAT DIs- 
EASE, consisting in inflammation, which begins be- 
hind and a little above the palate, and extends up 
into the nose. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” have 
proved very efficacious in this troublesome complaint. 


SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
will find Troches useful in clearing the 


_voice when taken before singing or 


speaking, and relieving the throat after 
an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. 


OWING to the good reputation and 
popularity of the Troches, many worth- 
less and cheap imitations are offered. 


OBTAIN ONLY the genuine 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 


'which have proved their efficacy by a 


test of many years. Sold Everywhere. 


: CARPETS. 


Usually at intervals—sometimes not oftener than 
once in an age—there occurs a time when merchan- 
dise of the various sorts—sometimes one kind and 
sometimes another—is thrown on the market at 
much less than cost of production. Those who have 
wisdom and ferethought enough to avail of these 
times, as Holy Writ has it, ““A time to buy and a 
time to sell;"’ or as Skakspeare expresses it, ‘There 
is atide, if taken in the flood,’’—are called lucky, 
but it is not luck, it is simply wisdom. One of these 
We have 
just purchased a large bankrupt stock§from a Wes- 
tern city. The goods will be arranged and ready for 
sale on Saturday, the day after Christmas. For con- 
venience of sale they will be placed on our second 
floor, and every article will be sold for three-quarters 
market value. It comprises Tapestries, 3-plys, 2-plys, 
in six different qualities; Stair Carpets, Oil Cloths, 
tugs, Mats, Crumb Cloths, and a complete assort- 
ment of Carpets. which were selected for first-class 
trade 

Our customers who call early in the day, before 
the rush commences, will have the best opportunity 
of making selections. 


New England Carpet Company, *) HANo- 


VER ST., Opposite the American House, Boston. 


1—2t 


12 PER CENT NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 


Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 


yirm, In many years business have never lost & dol- 


lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
romptly. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Misscuri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 
J.B. Watkins & Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 
3i—ly 
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